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CHAPTER VII. 
JONATHAN DREW’S MIDNIGHT RIDE. 


FROSTY night in December. The roads were hard ; the moon, 

bright as silver, was riding aloft in the sky. Mr. Jonathan Drew, 

Sir Dene’s bailiff, who had been a day’s journey on horseback, and was 

returning home across country weary and tired, turned off the turnpike 

road into Harebell Lane at its upper end; as if he were a traveller 
going to demand hospitality of the Trailing Indian. 

He was well buttoned up from the cold ; and had tied a handker- 
chief over his ears, which was surmounted by his high-crowned hat. 
The horse, weary as his master, sought the soft grass by the side of the 
lane, rather than the harder middle, on which some stones had recently 
been laid. Drew was feeling very cross. He had told his niece, who 
kept his house and did for him, to have his supper ready by nine 
o’clock ; but his business had detained him longer than he had antici- 
pated, and it was now past midnight. A very late hour, that, for a 
rural district : no travellers were supposed to be abroad at so unearthly 
a time. 

The vague reports, none of them too good, connected with the 
Trailing Indian, caused Jonathan Drew to turn his eyes on that hos- 
telrie as he was passing it. It lay on the opposite side of the lane 
to the one he was riding on. Closely shut up, it looked to be: the 
moon played on the casements, behind which the curtains were drawn ; 
its inmates no doubt being abed and asleep. 

“ As I ought to be,” growled Mr. Drew. ‘Get on, Dobbin. What 
ails ye >—ye bain’t at home yet.” 

For the horse, finding his tired hoofs on the soft grass, had begun to 
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take it easily, slackening his pace to a walk. Drew was about to urge 
him on with the spur, when a bright light, as if from a door suddenly 
opened at the side of the house, fell on the inn yard. Drew let 
Dobbin’s nose seek the ground then, and sat still. He had halted 
close to the stile that led into Mr. Owen’s grounds—the same stile that 
Geoffry Clanwaring had leaped over when he went to speak that word 
of warning to the landlord of the Trailing Indian. The branches of 
the trees, thick there, were bare enough at this season, but the holly 
hedge was high ; it encompassed man and horse within its shade, and 
he could look across at leisure into Mr. Black’s yard, on which the 
moonbeams shone freely. 

Just for a short while, Drew, in spite of the moon’s light and the 
other light, was slow in making out what there was to see. His sight 
was excellent still, except for close print ; it was not that: but there 
seemed to be some large, dark object, of indistinct form, drawn right 
across the yard. And when at length he slowly made out that, and 
other things, Jonathan Drew’s head seemed to turn the wrong way 
upwards, and his life-blood to curdle within him. 

It was a hearse. A black hearse with four plumes at its corners. The 
end of it was drawn up to the side door, whence the light issued ; and 
there seemed to be some figures moving. Four or five men: and they 
were bringing something out of the house; something that the bailiff 
at length made out to be a coffin. 

“Who can have died there?” softly ejaculated Drew in his bewilder- . 
ment. “When I was at the place yesterday, I see Black, and the 
ostler, and—no, I didn’t see her.” 

It flashed into his mind“ with the last words, that Black’s wife had 
been very ill recently; Mr. Priar had been attending on her. Low 
fever, or something of that. 

“Tt must be her that’s in the coffin. Why didn’t Black say yesterday 
she was dead ?—And what on earth are they burying her for at this 
witching hour ?” 

But, as reason gradually replaced the first confused surprise, Drew 
remembered that they could not be taking out Mrs. Black at this hour 
to be buried, unless they were going to do it without “bell, book, and 
candle ;” ay, and without priest also. Recalling Black’s character, 
recalling the fact that he was popularly supposed not to stick at any 
dark deed, Jonathan Drew felt some ugly doubts creep over him: and 
he asked himself why they should be carrying away Mrs. Black’s body 
in this surreptitious manner, unless it was to conceal her death. And, 
if Black did want to conceal it—what was the reason? 

A sudden loud neigh from one of the two black horses harnessed to 
the hearse, caused Drew to start, and Dobbin to turn his head. Close 
upon that, the door of the vehicle was shut on what had been placed 
within it, and it began at once to make its way out of the yard. 
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Still as a statue, sat Drew: hoping, nay, almost praying, that no 
piercing eye might discover him watching there. If—as he firmly 
believed—some ill deed was being enacted, it might not be safe for 
these desperate men to discover him. In the fear lest they should, he 
almost resolved to ride across boldly, ask whether Mrs. Black had died, 
offer his condolences in an unsuspicious manner; and then ride off 
at a gallop. But prudence told him it might be best to remain still. 
Concealed under the thick holly hedge, the chances were that he would 
not be seen. 

On, the hearse came, slowly and quietly. One man sat beside the 
driver ; both of them wearing black cloaks and hatbands. Turning 
out of the yard to the left, it thus traversed the short distance to the 
end of the lane: there it set off quickly along the high road, just in 
the direction that Mr. Drewhad come. A high road that led, as may 
be said, all over the world, London included. 

-Drew, watching in utter stillness, heaved a sigh of relief. They had 
not seen him. Somebody—the ostler he thought, by the gait—came 
and shut the gate of the yard: after that, the side door was shut, and 
all was quiet. For any signs that remained of what had passed, a 
spectator might have thought it a dream. 

Drew walked his horse quietly on the grass until he came to the 
corner of the lane, near Harebell Pond; and then he rode away as if 
the deuce had been behind him. He could not get Black’s wife and 
that coffin out of his mind. Drew was neither a timorous nor a super- 
stitious man; but the solitary lane struck him as being unpleasantly 
solitary to-night, and he was glad to get out of it. 

Be you very sure that he would take the near way home: the fine 
new road, Dene Hollow. If ever Drew had felt special cause to con- 
gratulate himself on Sir Dene’s having made that road, he did now, 
Turning off by the front gates of Beechhurst Dene, he gained it. A fine, 
smooth, beautiful road, lying white and cold in the moonlight. So 
bright was it, that the ghastly branches of the bare trees cast their 
shadows on it in places here and there as clearly as they did in the 
sunshine of day. 

““Now I hope that wench, Pris, has kept my supper warm,” muttered 
Drew, as his sure-footed horse began to descend. “She’s a regular 
sawney, though, in some things. Shouldn’t wonder but she . 

A start, a bound, a spring: and Jonathan Drew was thrown violently 
to the ground. The horse had started, as if in some great terror: had 
leaped from one side of the road to the other, across the foot-path, 
against the bank. It was like one who flies from some mortal enemy. 
Very nearly, if not quite in the same spot, it was, where the accident 
had occurred to Sir Dene Clanwaring : and the sudden spring of the 
horse had been like the spring made by Sir Dene’s horses. 

How long Jonathan Drew might have lain there undiscovered, but 
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for one fortunate circumstance, it was impossible to say ; most probably 
until broad daylight. Mr. Priar came down the road, and found him. 
He, the surgeon, was returning home from a late visit to Harebell Farm. 
George Arde, his wife, and the baby had come there to spend a week 
or two and stay over Christmas: the child had been taken with con- 
vulsions in the afternoon: and Mr. Priar had considered it in so much 
danger that he went up again the last thing before bed-time, and re- 
mained till past midnight. 

Drew lay insensible. The spurs on his boots and the riding whip at 
his side disclosed to the doctor the fact that he must have been thrown 
from his horse. He tried to rouse him, but could not ; and feared there 
might be concussion of the brain. Getting assistance from the mill 
lower down—a rather difficult matter of accomplishment at that hour 
of the night—Drew was conveyed to his home. 

It was not brain concussion; at least, ‘to any serious extent; for 
Drew recovered his senses by the time he was at home, and his intellect 
seemed uninjured. What Mr. Priar began to fear now was concussion 
of the spine. Drew seemed powerless to move or stand; but he said 
he was not hurt, and talked away. Priscilla, his niece, said Dobbin 
had come galloping home with his coat in a sweat, all in a mortal 
fright. 

“‘T can’t think what ailed the brute,” observed Drew to the doctor 
when they were alone. ‘‘ He never served me such a trick afore.” 

‘* Dobbin was always so steady and sure-footed,” rejoined Mr. Priar. 

“ He’s sure-footed enough; ’twarn’t that,” said Drew fractiously. 
“ The fool took fright.” 

“What at?” 

“Why at xothing,” returned Drew. ‘Nothing that I could see. He 
wants a good hiding. And he’ll get it to-morrow.” 

Mr. Priar privately thought Dobbin’s master would not be so soon 
abroad to give him one. He let it pass, however. 

“If the horse started, it must have been at something, Drew,” ob- 
served the surgeon. ‘“ Perhaps a hare scudded across his path.” 

“ There warn’t no hare and there warn’t no rabbit,” retorted Drew ; 
whose temper was certainly not improved by his mishap. “I tell ye, 
doctor, there warn’t nothing. All around was just as still as still could 
be; and the road was as bright as day.” 

Mr. Priar did not contradict again. He finished his examination of 
Drew, found that no bones were broken, and was imparting that cheer- 
ing news, when the patient ungratefully interrupted him. 

“Bother bones! As if mine was young and brittle, that they should 
snap at a shoot off a horse. I say, Dr. Priar, what was the matter 
with Black’s wife, up at the Trailing Indian ?” 

“She has had low fever.” 

“When did she die?” 
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‘Die !” repeated the doctor in surprise. ‘Mrs. Black’s not dead. 
She is better.” é; 

“Ts she, though,” complacently returned Drew, as if it afforded him 
pleasure to contradict for contradiction’s sake—as in fact it did. 
“When did you see her last, sir ?” 

“Two or three days ago,” was the answer. “She is tolerably well 
now, and I took my leave of her.” 

‘Well then, I can tell you, doctor, that she is dead.” 

Looking up into Mr. Priar’s face from the bed on which he was lying, 
Drew related what he had seen that night. It sounded so strangely 
mysterious altogether, that Mr. Priar at first thought his patient must be 
wandering. But Drew repeated the story minutely, and the notion 
passed away. 

“Surely it cannot be Mrs. Black who has died?” exclaimed the 
doctor, feeling, himself, a disagreeable thrill. 

“Tt can’t be nobody else,” disputed Drew. “When I was up there 
yesterday, they’d got no strangers in the house at all: Black was a 
grumbling that not a soul had put up there for a week or two.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Priar mechanically, his thoughts very deep just then; 
“the house has been empty of guests lately.” 

“Well, then—you can add up, can’t you? Black was there, and the 
ostler was there; I saw ’em both: Mrs. Black I didn’t see nor hear. 
Now, Mr. Priar, what I’d like to ask is this—whether there was any- 
thing wrong about the woman’s death? Else why should Black con- 
ceal it, and smuggle her out of the place at midnight?” 

“T don’t like the look of it,” said Mr. Priar, after a pause. ‘“ The 
woman was in no danger of death when I took my leave of her. Even 
if she had had a relapse—which I don’t think was at all likely to happen 
—it could not have killed her so soon as this.” 

“I think it ought to be looked into,” said Drew. “ Black has the 
credit of being capable of acts as black as his name. There was that 
talk of the travelling pedlar, you know—seen to go into the inn, but 
never seen to come out on’t again—that has never been cleared up.” 

“T shall look into this,” replied Mr. Priar with decision. “If the 
woman is dead, Black must render an account of how she died. I'll 
go up there in the morning.” 

Drew laid his hand on Mr. Priar’s arm. “ Doctor, don’t you bring 
in my name to Black ; don’t say ’twas me that watched ’em,” he urged, 
some instinct prompting him to ask it. “ Randy Black shan’t be coming 
here to abuse me while I be helpless: he’d have it all his own way. 
Let me get about again, and I’ll soon tell him what I saw—and ask the 
reason on’t.” 

Mr. Priar nodded an unhesitating acquiescence to the request. Not 
only to oblige Drew, but also in the sanitary interests of that gentleman. 
He strongly suspected that poor Drew would soon be in a condition to 
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render “abuse” from Black, or any one else, dangerously exciteable. 
The doctor was just as unpleasantly impressed with this strange account 
of the midnight doings at the Trailing Indian as Drew had been. 

In the course of the following morning Mr. Priar went up to the inn. 
He saw his patients first ; including Drew and Mrs. Arde’s baby. Drew 
appeared to be in just the same state, there was no material alteration ; 
the child was very much better. Indeed it seemed well—after the 
elastic habits of babies. From Harebell Farm, the doctor went straight 
to the Trailing Indian, taking the near cut through the fields. As he 
crossed the stile between the high holly hedge, he thought of what 
Drew had said—that it was close by that spot where he and Dobbin 
had halted the previous night. When Black, peeping forth from within 
his stable door, saw the doctor cross it, he knew that he had come from 
Harebell Farm. The fact that he had been summoned the previous 
day to George Arde’s little child was no news at the inn. 

The Trailing Indian presented its customary still and silent features. 
Nobody was about that the doctor could see. He went over, his mind 
full of the dead woman. Stepping in at the front door—which would 
make a show of keeping itself open for a few hours in the day-time— 
Mr. Priar passed on to the kitchen: and the first object his eyes 
alighted on was Black’s wife. Black’s wife, with a bucket in her hand. 
No wonder, considering what his thoughts had been running on, that 
the sudden apparition startled him more than if he had seen her dead. 

“ Bless my heart !” he exclaimed, in the fulness of his astonishment. 
“Why, Mrs. Black, I—I—had reason to fear that something had hap- 
pened to you.” 

“T’m getting a good deal better and stronger, thank you, sir,” she 
said, lodging the bucket of water on the edge of a small tub. “ What 
did you fear had happened to me, sir ?” 

“Why I thought that you—had died, in fact; or something of the 
sort. Who is it that has died here?” 

“That has died here!” gasped Mrs. Black, suddenly struck into 
timidity—but her manner was timid at the bravest of times. ‘Nobody 
has died here, sir.” 

“Oh yes they have,” said the doctor, thinking it best to speak out, 
now he was in for it. ‘“ And was taken away in a coffin and hearse last 
night at midnight.” 

Mrs. Black’s answer to this—if answer it might be called—was to let 
fall the water and bucket into the tub, and to sink, herself, down on the 
nearest chair. The doctor had rarely in his life seen a picture of fear, 
such as this. She shook from head to foot ; her face and lips turned 
ghastly, sad to look upon. Mr. Priar began to feel sorry to have entered 
on the subject with her:.but in truth it had escaped him in his utter 
astonishment. 

“What's all this row ?” 
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The interruption came from Black ; who—to judge by his badly- 
suppressed savage aspect and white looks, nearly as white as his wife’s 
—must have heard. The woman started from her chair and escaped, 
leaving him to deal with it. 

Through thick and thin Black swore that nothing of the kind, as 
described by Mr. Priar, had taken place. That the only foundation for 
it lay in this: About ten o’clock the previous night, just as he and his 
wife were going up to bed, a hearse drove into the yard: the two men 
accompanying it wanted to bait their horses and to take some refresh- 
ment themselves. At twelve o’clock, both men and horses being 
refreshed, they drove away again. Black was ready to take his oath to 
this before any justice of the peace; as being all he knew about the 
matter. He had asked the men, he said, who. it was they had got, and 
they answered that it was a lady who had ‘died away from her home 
and was being taken to it across the country for burial. 

Now perhaps Mr. Priar might have believed this; might have con- 
cluded that Jonathan Drew’s eyesight had not seen so much as it had 
fancied, but for the consciousness and terror displayed by Mrs. Black. 
What the mystery was, what the crime, he did not attempt to guess 
at: but it must be something. 

“Do you mean to say, Black, that the coffin was not taken out of 
your house at this very side-door, opposite to me as I sit, and put into 
the hearse ?” 

“ That it never was,” foamed Black. 

“ Look here, Black. I don’t pretend to fathom the mystery of this. 
My information is correct, I believe : the person who witnessed this has 
good eyesight. He saw the side-door open, he saw the coffin brought 
out of it by three or four men at least, and put into the hearse. It was 
as light as day. You say the coffin was not taken out of the hearse at 
all, or I could have understood that it was merely being put back 
again.” 

Black’s positive oath, taken in his first heat—that the coffin had never 
been removed from the hearse—began to burn his lips. He thought 
what a fool he had been. 

“They didn’t take it out that I saw,” he growled. ‘Why should 
they? Where was the man standing—that you say watched all this 
mummery ?” 

_“ Over the way ; by the stile.” 

Black threw back his head as if he had expected the answer. “Who 
was it, Mr. Priar?” 

“T am not at liberty to tell you. It is of no consequence who it 
was.” 

Black laughed an evil laugh. He thought he knew better than Mr. 
Priar could tell him. Who was likely to be about at that time of night, 
and at that spot, the stile, but Robert Owen? With his own eyes, he 
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had seen Owen leaning over it at night, as if watching his house, more 
times than one. 

“He is a cursed sneak, whoever it was, to come out to spy at a 
neighbour’s castle in the dark, Mr. Priar.” 

“He did not come out to do anything of the kind. What he saw 
he saw accidentally.” 

“Saw accidentally!” retorted Black, curling his lip in scornful dis- 
belief. 

“T assure you, Black, it wasso. He happened to be passing. But that 
has nothing to do with the point in question. I must tell you candidly 
I think there’s more in this matter than you would like me to believe.” 

“ Any way, that’s all I know about it,” was Black’s stolid answer. 
“Tf your friend wants better information, Mr. Priar, he must go after the 
hearse, and seek it out for himself. Where was it now the men said 
they were bound to ?—Somersetshire, I think. Here, Joe; come in,” 
he called out, as the ostler passed the side-door. 

‘Tell the doctor all about that there hearse that was at the inn last 
night,” continued Black, “He has come up with a confounded story 
that the Trailing Indian sent away a coffin in it.” 

Joe, a short, powerfully-built man, with ragged flaxen hair and a 
swinging gait, as if he might sometime have been a sailor, looked 
stolidly from one to the other. 

“T dun’ know nothing o’ the hearse, save that it stopped here to 
bait,” said he. 

““ What time did it come ?—and what time did it go away ?—and who 
was with it ?—why don’t you speak?” cried his master, stamping his 
foot impatiently. 

“‘Tt come in about ten—as near as I can tell ; and it stopped a good 
two hours. The horses had a feed o’ corn; and the two men had 
some’at to eat and drink in here ; I dun’ know what; the missus do; 
she served ’em. ‘They'd got a lady in the hearse, the driver telled me, 
and was a carrying of her to her own family’s place for bur’al.” 

Either they were telling truth, or else had conned their tale by heart. 
Which of the two it was, Mr. Priar could not quite decide, in spite of 
his suspicions. But, as Mrs. Black had assuredly not been carried away 
in the hearse, and it might have been simply as Black stated, the doctor 
did not consider that he was called upon to investigate the matter 
further. Intimating as much to Black, who did not appear to receive 
it with any gratitude, he took his departure. 

“What did all that there mean ?—and why was I called upon to 
speak ?” demanded the ostler then, of his master. 

“Well, we got watched last night, Joe; that’s all. The load was seen 
to come out o’ here and watched into the hearse.” 

Joe said a word that he might have been fined for. And another ; 
and another. 
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“* Watched! Who by, master?” 

Randy Black extended his hand and pointed in the direction of 
Harebell Farm. And Mr. Joe broke out into several ugly words in 
succession, joining them with the name of Robert Owen. 

Could Mr. Priar but have known the ill he unconsciously worked 
that day to the innocent master of Harebell Farm ! 


One of the first visitors to Mr. Jonathan Drew’s bedside, was Mary 
Barber. Going down to Hurst Leet for some yeast the morning fafter 
the accident, she heard the news: Drew had been thrown from his 
horse in the night, and was supposed to be seriously injured. 
“T’ll call in and see him,” thought she. “He served mother that ill 
trick—pretending to know nought 0’ the paper gave by Squire Honey- 
thorn—but we be kind o’ relatives, after all; and I’ll go in.” Accord- 
ingly, just about the time that Mr. Priar was at the Trailing Indian, 
Mary Barber was with the injured bailiff. 

“Where be you hurt, Drew ?” she asked, setting down her jug. 

“T can’t say where I be hurt,” retorted Drew, who was in a fractious 
humour. “I don’t feel to be hurt nowhere much—but I’ve got no 
more power to stand nora child. Drat it all! I ought to ha’ been at 
Leigh-Sinton to-day, about some stock. Drat that beast of a Dobbin! 
and double drat him!” 

“How came the beast to throw you?” was Mary Barber’s next 
question. 

Drew told her, just as he had told others, that he did not know how 
it was, or why it was. He described the sudden start and spring, the 
evident terror that had assailed the horse, all for no apparent cause. 
Mary Barber listened in silence, her mind busy. 

“‘ Drew,” said she, “it must have been the Shadow that frightened 
him.” 

“You are a fool,” returned Drew. 

“You called me that before, Drew, when I told you what mother 
said about the Shadow on the Hollow.” 

“The old woman was dreaming when she said it,” returned Drew. 

“She was dying: not dreaming. And, Drew, them dying people 
sometimes get a curiously-clear insight into things. What the Shadow 
she saw might be, I don’t know no more than you. But I be sure she 
did see it: and I think it stands to reason it was that, and nought 
else, that startled Sir Dene’s horses. I should say the same thing 
startled Dobbin.” 

“Why don’t you say as pigs fly?” roared Drew. 

“ Because pigs don’t fly,” was the matter-of-fact answer. “ Any way, 
Drew, putting what mother said out o’ the question, Dene Hollow don’t 
seem to be alucky road. If it never should be, one ought not to won- 
der. It was cut out of oppression ; it was formed out of a poor old 
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woman’s sobs and cries; it broke her heart, and took her life away 
afore its time. And God’s blessing perhaps ’ll not lie upon such work 
as that.” 

“Granny Barber was a’most eighty. There warn’t no reason in a 
mummy, got to that age, a standing in the light of other folks.” 

“Come, you be civil, Drew, toward a body that’s dead,” advised 
Mary Barber. “ Being come to that age, there was all the more reason 
why Sir Dene and you should have let her alone. She couldn’t be 
expected, in the nature o’ things, to live much longer. I told Sir Dene 
so. If she’d been only a middle-aged woman, it might have been right 
to ask her to go out. Or, let’s say, not so cruel.” 

“It’s a fine, grand, level road; there ain’t a better in the county,” 
shrieked Drew, going beside the question. ‘I dun’ know what ye 
would have!” 

“Any way, it don’t seem to carry travellers down it in safety, 
retorted Mary Barber, who never failed to try for the last word. And 
Drew, recalled to the thought of his own mishap and present bed-ridden 
condition, turned his eyes away with a resentful grunt. 

“T don’t wish to speak a word to hurt you, Drew, now that you be 
lying here, but I can’t help saying that if you had honestly told Sir 
Dene mother had that paper from Mr. Honeythorn—for you knowed it 
just as well as she did—the road might never have been made, and this 
might not have happened. But I must be going,” she added, catching 
up the jug from the floor, where she had put it to stand, “ for they be 
waiting at home for this barm. And I wish ye well through, Jonathan ; 
and I’ll look in again upon ye.” 

Hurrying away, jug in hand, amidst the trees by which the house 
was surrounded, she encountered Squire Arde: who was on his way 
to ask particulars of Drew’s mishap. Mary Barber stayed to give 
them to him, winding up the narration with Priscilla’s account of the 
horse “tearing home in a lather o’ foam.” 

“ Drew says he don’t know what frightened the horse; Sir Dene 
didn’t know what frightened his horses: and perhaps it don’t much 
matter what it was,” she resumed. “ But I’m afeard o’ one thing, sir— 
that that new road is not going to be a lucky road. I’ve just said so 
to Drew.” 

“Seems not to ha’ been over lucky as yet, Mary girl,” returned Squire 
Arde. 

Mary gir// This hard-looking, middle-aged woman seemed but as 
a girl to the old man. He had had her on his knee when she was 
an infant. 

“ Drew, he goes on about it’s being a beautiful fine road: and so it 
is,” said Mary Barber. “ But, ye see, Squire, ’twas made out o’ my 
poor mother’s sobs and tears : and that’s not a good legacy.” 

“I never liked that business,” remarked Squire Arde, shaking his 
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head. “Twas no concern o’ mine ; but I’d not ha’ done it had I been 
Sir Dene. ’Taint well to remove your neighbour’s landmark.” 

“It’s a odd thing, sir, come to think on’t, that them two should come 
to ill on the road: Sir Dene and Drew.” 

“Ay,” said the Squire absently. “ How’s that baby, up at your 
place ?” 

“It’s all right again now, sir. "Twas her teeth. Many babies gets 
a fit o’ convulsion in cutting their teeth. A fine little child, it is; as 
pretty as its mother.” 

“So ’tis. How’s she?” 

“She? Well, I’d not like to be a croaker, Squire Arde, but I’m 
afraid we shan’t have her long among us. Mr. George, he sees it too, 
I think. She seems to be wasting away as poor young Tom wasted.” 

“Tom! Who’s Tom?” asked Squire Arde. 

“Tom Owen. He was the youngest of ’em, sir; a beautiful young 
lad, as well-looking as his father. He died in the old place; afore we 
come to live here.” 

“Well, it’s a nice baby ; ’twould be a pity for it to be left motherless,” 
concluded the Squire, as he went on to Drew’s house. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SIR DENE’S PERPLEXITY. 


Str DENE CLANWARING sat in his bay-windowed parlour at Beechhurst 
Dene. He seemed very busy and very restless. The table was 
strewed with papers and parchments ; the upright secrétaire—or, as Sir 
Dene called it, secretary—standing against the wall opposite the window, 
was open. It seemed that Sir Dene did nothing but make pilgrimages 
from the papers on the table to the papers pushing out of the drawers 
and pigeon-holes of this piece of furniture. Altogether, the papers 
seemed to be somewhat confused : but, in truth, they were not. half as 
much so as was Sir Dene himself. 

The days had gone on; Christmas was turned ; from a fortnight to 
three weeks had elapsed since the accident to Jonathan Drew. And 
Mr. Drew’s injuries had turned out to be of a very serious character. 
After the first day or two of uncertainty, fresh advice was called in 
from Worcester : and it was decided that the spine was permanently 
injured. Drew was removed to Worcester to the house of his widowed 
daughter: so as to have good nursing and advice. His furniture 
followed him, and the lodge where he had lived was left empty—for it 
was known that he would never be of use again. In one sense this 
was less of a misfortune to Drew than it would have been to many, for 
he had saved money and was comfortably off. 

But the state of perplexity it threw Sir Dene Clanwaring into, was 
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untellable. Drew had united the offices of bailiff and steward : he had 
not only been manager of the estate out of doors, but kept the accounts 
connected with it. All these papers on the table had been brought up 
from his house. Drew was too ill now to be consulted, or to be asked 
even a single question ; and Sir Dene felt helpless as a child. 

He knew absolutely nothing about the deeds and other matters. A 
school-boy, bade to sit down amidst a shoal of books, and prepare 
himself in one day for passing a civil service examination, could not 
have been more hopelessly at fault than was the master of Beechhurst 
Dene. One person alone, of all the world, could have helped him out 
of his dilemma : and that was his discarded son, Geofiry. 

Opening this parchment, shutting that, glancing at one receipt, 
throwing aside another, fuming and fretting! While Sir Dene was 
thinking himself worse off than the babes in the wood, Gander entered. 

“Farmer Hill has got me to come in and ask whether you'll be likely 
to keep him much longer, Sir Dene. He says he has a sight o’ things 
to see about, this morning.” 

Sir Dene groaned. He was no nearer finding the papers, necessary 
to the business on which Mr. Hill had come up, than he was an hour 
before. 

“JT don’t know an iota about it, Gander; that’s the fact ; and I can 
find nothing. Tell Mr. Hill to call again to-morrow morning: I’m 
sorry to have kept him waiting. And—here, Gander. Is Mr. Clan- 
waring in?” 

“Mr. Clanwaring’s lying on the sofa in the library, Sir Dene.” 

‘¢ Ask him to step here.” 

John Clanwaring appeared, a book in his hand. It was one of the 
volumes of “ Clarissa Harlowe.” Sir Dene, in his helpless perplexity, 
appealed to his son. 

“ You are younger than I am, John, and your brain’s clear. Mine’s 
clear enough too, in one sense ; but I’ve never been used to this kind 
of thing. Do you think you could help me?” 

“In what way?” asked: Mr. Clanwaring—who had unwillingly 
dragged himself from London to spend Christmas at Beechhurst Dene, 
and intended to get away from it the moment he decently could. 

“Well, in—in looking into things. Getting some of these papers 
straight, for instance: and—and mastering the various matters con- 
nected with the estate.” 

John Clanwaring quite believed he had not heard aright. 

“J, sir. I could not possibly undertake anything of the kind.” 

“‘There’s nobody else so fit,” rather sharply spoke Sir Dene. “It 
will be your own proper business sometime.” 

“T expect when that time comes—which I hope will not be yet 
awhile, father,” he broke off to say in a fit of duty—“ that I shall mostly 
leave it to a steward, as you have done.” 
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‘*It is an awful trouble, for Drew to have fallen out of things in this 
sudden way! Look at all these papers, John !—I can’t make head or 
tail of them. And there’s twice as many more down at his house.” 

John Clanwaring looked from the papers on the table to those 
standing out of the secrétaire. He would as soon have meddled with 
the Augean stables. 

“And things are going on out of doors nearly as bad as they are 
within,” resumed Sir Dene. “The men—when they work at all—do it 
all the wrong way. They plough up meadows, and leave—for good- 
ness’ sake don’t mix the papers, John! I’ve had work enough to sort 
them.” 

For Mr. Clanwaring, seeking for a place on which to deposit his 
book, had been pushing some of the papers one upon another. 

“You won’t try what you can do then, John?” 

“‘ As I should be sure to make no hand at it, sir, I had better not.” 

“ At least you might ride about a bit, and direct out of doors.” 

“T should only mislead : knowing nothing about it myself, or what 
your wishes are. Besides, father, I shall be gone again in a day or two 
now. My chief home is London, you know, sir.” 

“What will you do when you come into the place after me? Who- 
ever holds Beechhurst Dene should live on it.” 

“ As of course I shall. It will be different then.” 

' Sir Dene sat looking straight out before him. Some solution must 
be found to his present perplexity. His son spoke. 

“Tf I were you, sir, I should engage a new bailiff forthwith. Some 
competent man of experience, who can grasp these matters at once, in 
Drew’s place.” 

“ Should you!” retorted Sir Dene. ‘“ He'd be more of a stranger to 
it all than I am : and who is there to put him in the right way, I’d like 
to know? ‘There’s only one man able to grasp them: and that’s your 
brother Geoffry.” 

Mr. Clanwaring drew in his thin lips, and superciliously took up his 
book. He considered it an insult to the rest of the family for Geoffry 
to be so much as named in their hearing. 

“Tf I put down a few heads of questions upon paper, John, would 
you mind riding over to Malvern, and getting the answers to them from 
Geoffry ?” 

“T should mind it very much indeed, sir. Nothing would induce 
me to go on a mission to Aim. If absolutely necessary that some one 
should see him, send Gander.” 

Sir Dene, vexed with John, vexed with everybody, said no more; 
and Mr. Clanwaring seized on the opportunity to return to his sofa and his 
novel. The baronet had missed Geoffry all along ; but never so much 
as now, at the close of the year. 

After the first burst of indignation had blown over, consequent on the 
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discovery of the marriage, Sir Dene had calmed down wonderfully. 
John went away again, Miss Clewer betook herself off: there was only 
Sir Dene at home, and he felt very lonely. Not an hour of the day but 
he thought of Geoffry, who had never before given him an undutiful 
look or word, who had been his constant companion of late years ; he 
would often catch himself wishing that he could see Geoffry riding up 
the path. The applying to Geoffry to help him out of this dilemma, 
resulting from the incapacity of Drew, seemed therefore more easy of 
accomplishment to Sir Dene than if his feelings had retained their full 
bitterness against his son. 

An hour longer he sat over these confusing papers, never touching 
them ; attempting no further to reduce them to order. Had he seen 
any other way out of the trouble, had any one living person, save 
Geoffry, been able to help him, he would not have sought out his dis- 
carded son. But there was no one else: and so Sir Dene could not 
well help himself. He waited, shilly-shallying, until the afternoon was 
passing ; and then, saying nothing to John of his intention, ordered his 
horse and rode away in the direction of Malvern. In his heart of 
hearts Sir Dene was glad at the opportunity of once more seeing Geoffry. 

“ He never turned a deaf ear to any request of mine, as John 
does,” thought the baronet bitterly. He would often feel a little bitter 
with his eldest son. 


At this time Great Malvern was a very different place from what it is 
now: the houses did not much outnumber the hills. The cottage to 
whose lodgings Geoffry had taken his wife was a small abode nestled near 
the foot of the hill on the road leading to St. Ann’s Well. They had 
been married nearly two months now, and were in it still. 

It would have been dull for the young wife, the Christmas in 
these confined lodgings, but for the intense love she bore her husband. 
If hallowed by his presence all places were alike to her—a paradise. 
An African desert would not have been a desert with him. They were 
invited to spend Christmas Day at Harebeil Farm: Geoffry Clanwaring 
accepted it because it would give pleasure to his wife. However, the 
day before Christmas Eve a deep snow set in, rendering the roads bad 
for travelling ; and so they stayed at home. A delusive dream of hope 
had lain on Geoffry—that his father might relent in the blessed Christ- 
mas-tide, and summons him and his young wife to Beechhurst Dene. 

This was the last day of the old year ; and it was Geoffry’s birthday. 
Twenty-six to-day. He had suddenly remembered it as they were 
seated at their one o’clock dinner, and proclaimed it to his wife. 

“Oh, Geoffry !—never to have told me! Never to have let me wish 
you many happy returns of it when you woke this morning !” 

“T forgot all about it. You can wish it now, love.” 
She got up and put her arms about his neck, whispering softly ; 
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the tears filling her eyes with the intensity of her emotion. Geoffry 
held her to him while he thanked and kissed her. Kissed her as fondly 
as he had on their wedding-day. 

“We ought to have made a festival of it, Geoffry,” she said, going 
back to her place; “to have had a plum-pudding at the very least. 
And there’s only this cold beef for you !” 

“Cold beef is as good as hot, Maria.” 

“T shall make a feast for tea.” 

He laughed a little. ‘“ What will it be? Roast peacock?” 

“Jam ; and pikelets ; and Malvern cakes.” 

“ You extravagant girl!” 

* But it won’t be your birthday again until next year.” 

_ When dinner was over, and Geoffry sat thinking of things, it occurred 
to him to wonder whether his birthday was being remembered at 
Beechhurst Dene ; and whether a letter of repentance, written to his 
father on that day, might produce any softening towardshim. It would 
be necessary to try to induce Sir Dene to relent if possible ; for his little 
stock of hoarded money would not last for ever. He and Maria were 
practising plain economy : but times were hard at that period, provisions 
very dear. 

“A letter will do no harm if it does no good,” decided Geoffry. 
“ And in any case I should like to wish my father a happy New Year.” 
So he drew his chair to the table and wrote. 

The snow had disappeared some days now, and this day was very 
fine: but early in the afternoon that dense mist came on, well known 
to the dwellers under the Malvern Hills. It used to be worse than it 
ever is now : perhaps the mist cannot fight against the large town the 
place has grown into—the number of houses, their warmth, their lights, 
and the heat of the fires and gas. At half-past three o’clock, when 
Geoffry folded his letter, he could hardly see to write the address. 

Sitting down by the fire, he stirred it into a blaze, and drew his wife 
to him. She was putting up her work, for it was too dark to con- 
tinue it. 

‘Just look at the mist, Geoffry !” 

“Ay. You cannot go out now, young lady, for your Malvern cakes. 
I shan’t let you.” 

She had been saying that she would go with him when he went to 
post his letter. Maria looked out at the mist a little wistfully. 

“You will bring the cakes in for me instead, won’t you, Geoffry? 
And the pikelets.” 

“T dare say!” 

“And we will have tea early, and shut out the mist—say, half-past 
four. Oh Geoffry, it will be a happy evening !” 

“You little syren !” 
He sat on, talking with her of the letter, of the probable effect it 
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might have on Sir Dene; and the minutes slipped on. When the clock 
struck"four, Geoffry rose to go on his errand. 

‘“‘ How many pikelets, and how many cakes?” 

“‘ Three pikelets,” she answered ; “two for youand one forme. And 
three twopenny cakes.” ‘Malvern cakes,” it should be said, had in 
those days a world-wide fame. 

“And the jam, you talked of ? I’m sure the shops will take me for 
a porter.” 

“Jam! Oh, I have plenty of that. Mamma gave me some jars of 
several sorts when we were last there. Don’t you remember, Geoffry ? 
—we brought it home in the gig.” 

Geoffry Clanwaring went into the bedroom for some silver, and 
departed. Maria called the landlady, asked her to bring in the best 
tea-things, and said there would be pikelets to toast. That worthy 
person immediately turned crusty—which she had a habit of doing. 
The best tea-things she made no objection to: but the pikelets were 
pronounced “unpossible.” She had just raked up her kitchen fire, 
leaving only a spark o’ blaze to bile the kettle, for she was a-going out 
later to watch-in the New Year with a friend. Pikelets couldn’t be 
toasted no-how at the black bars. 

“Never mind, Mrs. Brown, I’ll toast them here,” said Maria cheerfully 
—who, young and timid, was entirely under Mrs. Brown’s dominion. 
“‘ Bring in the butter, please, and the toasting-fork.” 

“‘T shall dress in my best for this evening,” thought Maria, as she 
watched the woman lay the table. “I will go now, while Geoffry’s 
away, and surprise him. And then I shall be ready to do the pikelets.” 

The first thing Maria saw when she entered the bedroom was the 
letter lying on the dressing-table. Geoffry must have laid it down, and 
forgotten it. She made ready, all but her dress; then carried the letter 
to the other room, and waited, knowing he would be coming back for it. 

Presently he appeared, with the paper of pikelets, the cakes, and a 
beautiful pink camelia, that he had picked up somewhere, for Maria. 
She strenuously declared that it ought to be in his own coat, as it was 
his féte day. Geoffry laughed well at that, and put it in her dress- 
body, saying that a dandelion would be more in place for him. 

* Do you know that you left Sir Dene’s letter at home, Geoffry ?” 

“I know it now. The hunt I had in my pockets when I went to put 
it into the box, amused the village boys amazingly.” 

He took the letter, went out again, and Maria hastened to attire 
herself in the gala robes. It was her wedding-dress that she put on; 
the beautiful sprigged India muslin she was married in. No oppor- 
tunity had offered of wearing it since: and perhaps it was rather light 
in texture for this evening, what with the cold season, and what with 
the mist. Maria deemed it the most appropriate dress in the world— 
for was it not her husband's birthday ? 
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With her beautiful hair falling ; with no ornament in the delicate 
robe, save the pink camelia; with her pretty white neck and arms bare, 
after the fashion of the day, Maria Clanwaring returned to the parlour 
as charming a picture as man’s eye ever rested on. The candles were 
lighted on the table ; and—if she stole a glance of admiration at her- 
self in the chimney glass, vanity itself would forgive the sin. 

“‘ Geoffry will not know me,” she softly said, as she knelt down to 
toast the pikelets. “Why !~how soon he is back !” 

For the front door had been knocked at and answered. Steps 
approached the room ; the door was flung wide, just as Geoffry flung it. 

“You'll not know me, Geoffry.” 

“Is Geoffry Clanwaring here?” 

The voice was a strange voice, proud and stern. Maria started up, 
nearly dropping the pikelet off the toasting-fork into the ashes. She 
felt ready to drop too when she saw Sir Dene. They stood, gazing 
at each other: Maria in trembling dismay; Sir Dene in involuntary 
admiration. 

Never in all his life had he seen so lovely a picture. She looked, in 
this white dress, little more than a child, with her smooth falling curls, 
her blushing cheeks, and her delicate face. Gently putting down the 
fork—it was at least a yard and a half long—she moved a little nearer; 
in all shrinking modesty, to receive him. 

“You are my son’s wife, I suppose, young lady?” 

“Yes, str.” 

“And one to make any son forget his allegiance for,” muttered Sir 
Dene to himself. ‘‘ Hanged if I’m sure I should not have done as 
Geoff did!” 

“Will you please to take a seat, sir?” she ventured to ask. 

“T’ll shake hands with you first, my dear,” he said. And, taking her 
hand, he stooped and kissed her. 

The tears rushed into Maria Clanwaring’s eyes at the unexpected 
kindness. Sir Dene saw them, and kissed her a second time. 

“There’s nothing to cry for, my dear.” 

“Oh, sir, it is your kindness! I think Geoffry, when he knows it, 
will be nearly ready to cry too.” 

“Where is Geoffry ?” asked the baronet, sitting down. , 

“He has gone out to put a letter in the post: it is for you, sir. He 
will not be long.” 

“ And you were toasting pikelets for tea,” said Sir Dene, observing 
the good things on the table. 

“ The landlady had let her fire go low, sir, and could not do them. 
But it is Geoffry’s birthday.” 

“ His birthday!” cried Sir Dene. “TI forgot it.” 

“That is why we are having a nice tea,” she continued, half in 
apology, deeming some kind of explanation necessary. 
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“‘ And why you are dressed up,” added Sir Dene smiling. 

“Yes, sir. It is my best white frock. I—” was married in it, she 
had been about to add, but remembered in time to change the words 
—‘“‘had just put it on. Geoffry brought me home this beautiful 
flower.” 

A beautiful flower no doubt : but a sweeter flower, she. A simple, 
guileless, pure girl: ‘iat was self-evident. Sir Dene had been in the 
room but two or three minutes, and he felt that he nearly loved her. 
The next entrance was that of Geoffry: who stood in unmitigated 
astonishment. Between his father’s presence and his wife’s dress, he 
thought he must be looking at a vision. 

Sir Dene did not shake hands with his son. An idea struck him that 
it might be a compromise of dignity to do that all at once. He told 
Geoffry, speaking distantly, of the difficulty he was placed in through 
the accident to Drew, and that he should require his assistance to dis- 
entangle affairs from the confusion that, to him, they appeared to be in. 
Geoffry at once replied that he would do anything and everything in 
his power. Seeing them thus engaged, Maria, almost by stealth, 
resumed her toasting. Geoffry came up, and would have taken the 
fork from her. 

“T’ll do this, my dear—if it has to be done here? What’s Mrs. 
Brown about ?” 

“She has let her fire out. lease, Geoffry, let me do it,” she whis- 
pered. ‘Indeed, indeed I would rather! Stay you with Sir Dene.” 

She was in real earnest, her trembling voice and her eyes alike 
pleading anxiously. So Geoffry relinquished the fork to her and 
returned to his father. When the pikelets were buttered and the tea 
made, she waited by the fire in silence. Geoffry looked at the table 
and looked at his father. 

“Would you take some tea with us, sir,” he asked with much 
deprecation. 

“TI don’t care if I have a cup,” said Sir Dene. 
into my throat.” 

So they all sat down together; Maria’s hand shaking visibly when 
she handed him his cup. “A good, modest, gentle girl, and every 
inch a lady—as poor Geoff said,” again thought Sir Dene. “She’s 
worth a dozen of John’s grand London wenches, with their powdered 
and patched faces.” 

Sir Dene partook of the good things with much relish ; the pikelets, 
the cakes, the strawberry jam; and he drank three cups of tea. He 
said he must go unless he would be entirely benighted. He did not 
kiss Maria when he went away: but he shook hands cordially, and 
called her “my dear.” It was arranged that Geoffry should meet Sir 
Dene at Drew’s house as early as he could get there after breakfast in 
the morning. Geoffry walked down with his father to the small inn—the 
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Unicorn—where he had left his horse; and saw him mount. Sir Dene 
gave him his hand. 

“Thank you, father, for coming over,” said Geoffry in a low tone 
that was full of feeling. “Thank you doubly for speaking kindly to 
my wife.” 

“Well, you see, Geoffry, she’s—she’s very nice and pretty.” 

“She is more than that, father. Good night, sir.” 

Standing over the fire with his wife when he got back, his arm round 
her waist, her head leaning against him, Geoffry Clanwaring spoke of 
the hopeful turn that affairs seemed to have taken. He had been feel- 
ing the estrangement from his father and his home far more deeply 
than he had ever cared to tell his wife. 

“Sir Dene may not take us into full favour quite at once, Maria; it 
is not to be expected ; but I think the way is being paved for it.” 

“He kissed me, Geoffry,” she whispered, her eyes shining through 
their glad tears. 

“ Kissed you !” 
“He kissed me twice; he did indeed. It was when he first came 
“Thank God!” thought Geoffry. But he said nothing. Only held 
his wife the closer. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE BAILIFF’S LODGE. 


BE you very sure Geoffry Clanwaring did not let the grass grow under 
his horse’s feet in riding over to Hurst Leet the following morning, 
New Year’s Day. Break of day had seen him in the saddle. At 
Drew’s house he found Simmons the gamekeeper : who had been placed 
in it to take care of things upon the bailiff’s departure. 

It was a very pretty place, this dwelling, commonly called the bailiff’s 
lodge. Mr. Honeythorn used to say it was too good for Jonathan 
Drew. Had a gentleman inhabited it he would have styled it a cottage 
ornée. Sheltered amidst trees and shrubs, with some of the same kind 
of yellow jasmine on its walls that had been on the Widow Barber's, 
it was as rural a lodgment as any in the district. There were two sit- 
ting rooms: one, used as a bureau, or office, by Drew, contained the 
papers and things relating to the estate; the other had not been used 
at all; for Mr. Drew had found the kitchen. good enough for his 
meals and evenings. The chambers above were three: two large, one 
small. 

Geoffry Clanwaring sat down at once to the papers; and when Sir 
Dene arrived, they were all in nice order for the explanation to him. 
For a good half-hour Sir Dene did his best to master them : and found 
it a failure. 
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“T'll tell you what it is, Geoffry,” said he. “I shall make nothing 
of these things myself: my capacity does not lie in this bent, I think ; 
and John won’t attempt it—though he ought. You will have to come 
back again.” 

“T should desire nothing better than to be allowed to come back,” 
spoke Geoffry with candour. 

“Not to Beechhurst Dene,” hastily rejoined Sir Dene, fearing he 
might be misunderstood. ‘That could not be. I should have your 
brothers up in arms: John especially. Reginald is at a safe distance, 
thank goodness. He can write sharp letters, though.” 

“TI did not think of coming back to Beechhurst Dene, sir,” said 
Geofiry quietly. 

“That's well. Look here, Geoffry: I must speak out plainly, and 
then we shall understand each other,” continued Sir Dene. “‘ You were 
guilty of an act, marrying as you did, entirely unjustifiable : it involved, 
to me, both disobedience and ingratitude. Had your wife been—been 
—different from what she is; had she been vulgar or upstart, for 
instance, I could never have forgiven you. Never. As it is—well, I 
must partly forgive you. Though I cannot receive you on a familiar 
footing as one of my sons, or welcome you to Beechhurst Dene, I will 
extend to you my countenance in a degree. If you are not above 
taking the management of things in Drew’s place, why I will make it 

worth your while.” 

“IT am not above it, I assure you, sir,” said Geoffry; “but would 
accept the post and thank you very truly. After all, I shall only be 
doing what I have done ever since you bought the property. More 
responsibility will lie on me ; somewhat more work: that is the only 
difference, sir.” 

“You would have to live on the spot, you know.” 

“ Of course. Why could I not have this house, sir?” 

Sir Dene coughed. With all his vexation, with all Geoffry’s mis- 
doings, he had not liked to frofose that a son of his should succeed to 
the bailiff’s cottage. 

“It would be the best and most convenient thing. But I thought 
you might not like it, Geoffry.” 

Geoffry Clanwaring smiled. “ After our two rooms at Malvern, sir, 
I fear I and Maria shall be fancying ourselves in a palace here.” 

“Then that’s all settled, Geoffry,” concluded Sir Dene gladly, as if 
he experienced a kind of relief. “I'll have some furniture put into it, 
and you had better move over without delay. Or, stay. Do you get 
the furniture, Geoffry,” added Sir Dene on second thoughts: “you 
know best what will please you and your wife. Pay for it out of the 

funds: you'll have plenty in hand now.” 
“Thank you very much, father.” 
“ And now come up to Beechhurst,” said Sir Dene. 
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there are in a fine mess: and Hill no doubt is in a passion at being 
kept waiting two mornings running. He was already there when I came 
away.” 

They walked up the new road, Dene Hollow. It was only natural 
that the spot should bring back the remembrance of Drew’s accident. 
Geoffry, who had not heard much of the particulars, inquired how 
Dobbin, known to be so sure-footed, came to throw his rider. 

‘“‘ Nobody seems to be able to tell,” replied Sir Dene. ‘“ Drew says 
he can’t. It made me think of our accident, Geoffry : we never could 
imagine what possessed the horses, you know. “Twas just in the same 
spot, too.” 

“Tt seems odd,” said Geoffry. 

“Our mishap was odd—and to me always will be—but I don’t say 
as much for Drew’s. Many a horse, brave as a lion by day, will start 
at shadows cast by the moonlight. Besides . 

“Besides what, sir?” asked Geoffry. For Sir Dene had made a 
sudden pause. 

“‘ Well, Geoff—though I’d not mention it to any one but you,” broke 
off Sir Dene confidentially—“‘I cannot help thinking that Drew must 
have had a drop more than was good for him at the time. He had 
had a long and tedious journey, and the night was cold. If a man’s 
seat is not steady, a slight thing will unhorse him: the very fact of 
Dobbin’s galloping down the hill might do it.” 

“‘T have never once seen Drew the worse for drink,” was Geoffry’s 
reply to this. 

“‘ Neither have I—don’t think I would asperse the man causelessly,” 
returned Sir Dene. “ Priar, too, says he was sober. But still there’s 
a lurking doubt on my mind that he was not himself: and I don’t say 
it without a reason.” 

‘‘ What is the reason, sir?” naturally questioned Geoffry. 

Upon that, Sir Dene told the tale—calling it a cock-and-bull story— 
that had been told to him: of what Drew saw, or thought he saw, at 
the Trailing Indian. Sir Dene entirely disbelieved it. The surgeon 
had informed him what Black’s version was ; and Sir Dene, judging by 
common sense, believed that to be the true version. Geoffry listened 
in silence. 

“‘ Now what I think is this, Geoff: That no man could go the length 
of fancying he saw what Drew fancied, unless his imagination and eye- 
sight were both a little helped by drink. If so, this would account for 
the accident. Drew confesses he was going down here at a tolerable pace.” 

Sir Dene turned his eyes on the road as he spoke. They were just 
abreast of the spot. 

‘‘Did Drew hold to his story afterwards?” asked Geoffry. 

‘In the most positive manner. He says he was never in his life 
more sure of anything than he is that the coffin came out of the inn. 
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Of course, having fancied he saw it, it became impressed upon his 
imagination.” 

“For my own part, I should not be disposed to trust to a word 
asserted by Black,” remarked Geoffry. “I'd rather believe Drew than 
him.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said Sir Dene. “ Drew’s story carries improbability 
on the face of it; whereas Black’s has been confirmed. There was 
nobody ill at the Trailing Indian: nobody was stopping there: so how 
could anybody die?” 

“In what way was Black’s account confirmed ?” asked Geoffry. 

‘He said that the hearse merely called at the inn to bait the horses. 
About ten o’clock, he told Priar, it drove in. Now it happened that 
some man Priar knows saw a hearse turn off the turnpike-road at that 
hour and drive in to the inn yard. So far, Black was confirmed.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Geoffry. But it crossed his mind that the hearse 
must equally have driven in sometime had its errand been to fetch the 
dead away. 

‘“* Have you seen Black, sir, and questioned him upon the subject ?” 

“Not I,” said Sir Dene. ‘Why should I? He would probably 
tell me to my face that hearses are just as much at liberty to demand 
refreshment at his house as carriages. In short, I hold no doubt 
whatever that the whole explanation, both of that and the subsequent 
accident, lies in the fact that Drew had taken a glass too much.” 

‘It may have been so, sir. But I have a bad opinion of Black. I 
don’t think he would stick at much.” 

“Tt is just this, Geoff, as I believe: that Black’s case is an illustration 
of the old saying, ‘Give a dog a bad name, and hang him.’ He is 
not a white sheep by any means: but I dare say report makes him 
out to be a great deal worse than he is in reality. Come along.” 

In going up the slight ascent, Sir Dene, quite unconsciously, took 
Geoffry’s arm. Forgetting the escapade of which his son had been 
guilty, quite forgetting the late estrangement, he put his arm within 
Geoffry’s as he used to do. A gentleman, who happened to be walk- 
ing amidst the trees on the high bank above them that skirted the side 
of the road, approached the edge and cautiously leaned over to look 
down. It was the heir, John Clanwaring. He had recognised his 
father’s voice, and wondered who it was that he was with. 

And if Mr. Clanwaring had seen Sir Dene familiarly walking with a 
long-armed baboon, he could not have felt more utterly astonished. 
With Geoffry !—arm in arm! John Clanwaring closed his eyes for a 
moment and openéd them again, thinking perhaps some mist obscured 
his sight. But no. , It was Geofiry. Geoffry the renegade! The heir 
stood holding on by the firm tree-trunk watching them up, and wonder- 
ing whether his father had gone clean mad. 

He watched them in at the gates of Beechhurst Dene: he saw the 
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woman at the lodge run out to drop a curtsey to her master. She 
dropped two—two !—to Geofiry. Mr. Clanwaring came to the con- 
clusion that not only Sir Dene must be mad, but a great part of the 
world beside him. 

Little suspecting that condemning eyes were following them, Sir 
Dene and Geofiry continued their way to the house, turning off to the 
side entrance. Mr. Clanwaring went on slowly to the front, gained the 
library, and rang an imperious peal on the bell for Gander. 

“Did Sir Dene come in a few minutes ago?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the man’s reply. ‘‘He’s come in with Mr. Geoffry. 
They be hard at work amid the papers in Sir Dene’s parlour. Hill at 
the Lea farm is gone in to ’em now.” 

From Sander’s long service in the family, and the confidential terms 
he was 01 with the boys when they were young, they said anything to 
him, never caring to be reticent. 

“T woader Sir Dene did not kick him out, rather than hand him 
into his parlour,” quoth Mr. Clanwaring, standing before the fire with 
his coat-tiils under his arm, and speaking deliberately. 

“Mr. Geofiry have come by appointment, sir,” said Gander, who 
liked the younger brother ten times better than he did the elder. 
“‘ Leastways, I take it to be so.” 

“ And vhy do you ‘take it’ to beso?” scornfully asked the heir. 

“ Becatse Sir Dene says to me last night, says he, ‘Mind you get a 
good fire early in my parlour, Gander: I’m expecting Mr. Geoffry on 
business.’ That’s why, sir.” 

“Mr. Geoffry must have the impudence of Satan to write and 
proffer a visit here,” cried John Clanwaring, assuming such to have 
been the fict. 

“ Well, fr. Clanwaring, it strikes me that Sir Dene went and fetched 
him,” retuned Gander confidentially, secretly rejoicing that he had it 
to say. “When Sir Dene got home last night, he told the groom that 
him and hi: horse had a’most got lost in the mist, coming down the 
Link. So ve took it that he must have been to Malvern.” 

Worse aid worse. John Clanwaring signed impatiently for Gander 
to go, and then indulged his wrath alone. Let us give him his due: 
except on the score of the marriage, he had no ill feeling against 
Geoffry ; bit in his proud and haughty temper, he considered that act 
had brought< stain on the family not to be redeemed. 

The moning wore on. Sir Dene and Geoffry remained in the 
parlour, vey busy. At luncheon time Gander went to tell his master 
that it was -ezdy. tT 

Sir Denerose ; and sat down again. How could he go to his luncheon 
and not ask Geoffry? And yet—to invite him to partake of a meal in 
the house vould look as if his offence were entirely condoned. And 
(here lay tie obstacle) what would John say ? 
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“Oh, bother John—I can’t help it,” mentally spoke Sir Dene in his 
perplexity. ‘Will you come and have some lunch, Geoffry? You 
must be peckish after your early ride.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Geoffry. And rose to follow him. 

In the dining-room stood the heir. When he saw Geoffry come in 
with his father, quite as it used to be, to sit down at the same table, 
one of the family, he felt that it was a little more than he could stand. 
Geoffry went up to him, his kindly eyes looking straight into his 
brother’s, as he held out his hand hesitatingly. 

** You would not shake my hand the last time we parted, John : your 
anger was fresh against me then. Will you now?” 

“‘ No,” said John Clanwaring, in a voice low from concentnted pas- 
sion. He was never loud, this young man ; but all the more firm and 
bitter. 

“ And yet, my father has—in a degree—forgiven me!” 

“ But that I see—what I see—with my own eyes, I had no: believed 
that Sir Dene would have lent his countenance to disgrace.” 

“ Oh hang it, John!” interposed Sir Dene testily, not feeling over 
comfortable, and half ashamed of his own leniency. “ Gedfry is the 
only one who can help me out of the confusion caused by Drew’s de- 
parture. You would not try, you know. Come, sit down.” 

“No, Sir Dene. Not with him.” 

“He is your brother, John.” 

“Unfortunately—yes, But I can never again regard him is one.” 

Mr. Clanwaring stalked deliberately out of the room, voumsafing no 
further notice. Ordering Gander, as he brushed by the ma, to bring 
him a plate of something to the library. 

“You see the difficulties I have to contend with, Geofty,” quietly 
remarked Sir Dene, when they sat down. “I can’t do quite as I 
would.” 

“ Yes, sir, I see,” was the answer. ‘Be assured I will 10t intrude 
upon you here, unnecessarily to increase them.” 

And so, Geoffry Clanwaring and his wife took up their bode in the 
bailiff’s lodge. And the months went on. 
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CHAPTER X. 


IN THE SAME SPOT. 


Mr. AND Mrs. OWEN sat at supper in the ordinary livng room at 
Harebell Farm. They were taking it later than usual. It ws Saturday, 
and Easter Eve. The farmer had been over to Worceser market ; 
after his business was transacted, he had gone to stay the evening 
with his daughter Mary and her husband and invite then to spend 
Easter Day at the farm. Which made him late in reaching 10me. 
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“How does she look, Robert?” questioned Mrs. Owen, upon his 
saying that the invitation was declined. 

“Polly? She is—I don’t see that she looks much better,” was the 
cautious answer. Glancing at his wife from under his handsome eyelids, 
Robert Owen decided that she was too poorly just now to be troubled 
unnecessarily. The impulsive reply he had been about to utter was 
‘“‘She is worse, and weaker.” 

“ And the baby ?” 

“Oh that’s peart enough. It’s a pretty little thing: can almost talk.” 

Mrs. Owen laughed slightly. ‘“ Almost talk! Why, she is but nine 
months old yet.” 

“ Any way, she tries to. Girls are never backward with their tongues. 
The child had got its sleeves looped up with a row of pink coral beads, 
gold clasps,” continued Mr. Owen. “Squire Arde took them there this 
week. He said they had belonged to his own child when she was a 


baby.” 
“ That is a curious thing for Squire Arde to do!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Owen after a pause of consideration. ‘‘ One would think he must have 


taken a fancy to the child.” 

“Oh I don’t know,” said the less imaginative farmer. “ He might 
have thought ’twas as well to put the beads to use—lying by and doing 
nothing. Polly was saying that Geoffry Clanwaring and Maria have 
promised to go over for a day next week.” 

Supper over, Mary Barber came in to take the tray away. Joan, the 
hard-working household servant, was never kept up later than ten, 
except on an emergency. It was nearly eleven now, and she had been 
in bed an hour. The farmer began looking about for his cap. 

“‘ Have you to go out again to-night, Robert ?” asked Mrs. Owen. 

“ As far as the two-acre meadow : I must take a look at Lightfoot.” 

“ Bugle is sure to have gone round there the last thing,” she rejoined, 
slightly in remonstrance. 

“ Not so sure, Betsey,” was the dissenting answer. “He has been 
growing lazy lately—or careless. Was Cole up to-day, do you know?” 

“Yes, Joan said she saw him in the yard with Bugle. I am sure you 
must be tired, Robert. I don’t see that you need go.” 

“TI shall go,” persisted the farmer, rather obstinately. “You had 
better get to bed, as it’s late.” 

“Then you'll read now,” said Mrs. Owen. For the day was always 
finished up at Harebell Farm with a chapter from the Bible. As Robert 
Owen took the book, his wife opened the parlour door. 

“ Mary, will you come in to the reading?” 

“TI be busy, missis,” was the reply given back to her from the 
kitchen. 

“Tt will not hinder you more than two or three minutes,” said Mrs. 
Owen. 
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“Tt’ll hinder me more time than I can spare, with all these here late 
supper things to clear up: and I’m sure I’m not a-going to leave ’em 
till morning,” returned independent Mary Barber. ‘‘The master can 
read without me to-night, missis.” And Mrs. Owen shut the door 
again. 

He was going regularly through the gospels, and read the chapter 
at which he had left off the previous night—the 8th of St. Mark. Then 
he put on his great coat ; took his hat—not readily finding the cap he 
kept for night use—and went out. 

It was a night late in March, almost April, but different from the 
one twelve months before, when the two men in smock-frocks had 
gone stealing up Harebell Lane. That night was bright and gusty ; 
this, still and misty. The moon ought to have been out to-night, but 
was not. Lightfoot, a favourite cow, was lying ill in the shed off the 
two-acre paddock: and Robert Owen had latterly had cause to doubt 
the attention of Bugle, his herdsman : hence his personal visit. He 
reached the shed ; found all tolerably right there, and turned his steps 
homewards again. 

Ever since he came out, his thoughts had been glancing back to the 
chapter he had read: now that his mind was at rest as to Lightfoot, 
he let them dwell entirely upon it. 

** Ay, true,” ran his reflections ; ‘‘ what shall it profit—though a man 
gain the whole world, if he lose his own soul? ’Tis but a short life 
here at best: and there’s all the never-ending ages of Eternity to 
succeed it. Why don’t we, throughout our poor brief lives, take better 
note of the lessons God has written for us ?” 

Why it was that Robert Owen should have taken “better note” 
latterly, he could not tell. The fact was so. Without any apparent 
will of his, he had found his thoughts turned absolutely on serious 
things, and on the life that must come after this life. Three months 
ago, at the new year, he had quite electrified his wife (and astonished 
the parson) by staying at church to take the sacrament. For Robert Owen, 
like too many more householders of the district—and of other districts 
too, for that matter—had not been in the habit of doing such a thing. 
They were content to leave this practical part of religion to the women 
and toa future time. Perhaps it was the thought of his dying daughter 
—for that Mary Arde was dying, dying gradually, lay on him with a 
conviction firm and sure—that brought these reflections home to him, 
especially to-night. They had never been more vivid. 

“Poor young Tom gone on, and Polly going: William and Maria 
left. Two in that world: two in this. Somehow, I feel as if I’d as 
soon go as stay. If Betsey—halloa! Who’s abroad at this hour ?” 

The sound of footsteps and suppressed voices had struck upon his 
ear. He was in that narrow pathway, between the grove of trees and 
the fence, just above Harebell Pond. As it had been that past night 
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twelve months before, so it was this. The two self-same men—or two 
that looked precisely like them—came stealing up the lane; nothing 
was in their hands: but by daylight the smock-frocks might have looked 
rather bulky. Just as Robert Owen had been in that spot and watched 
them pass that other night, here he was this. It was a singular coin- 
cidence : he had never seen men since in that particular spot. 

He stood his ground, leaning sideways against the fence and 
looking at them as they came on. It was sufficiently light for them to 
see him there, but they passed on without speaking ; apparently without 
looking. 

“More underhand work at the Trailing Indian,” thought Robert 
Owen, as he pursued his way homewards. “I wish that affair of what 
Drew saw was cleared up! I don’t like it—and so I told Priar ; in spite 
of Mr. Randy Black’s glib explanation. However, it is no business 
of mine.” 

The men were the same that had gone up the former night—Michael 
Geach and Robson. They arrived at the Trailing Indian in a state of 
fury. Even Geach, generally so careless and easy, had changed his 
tone of late, and become quite as savage as Robson in regard to what 
they thought was the espionage of the master of Harebell Farm. 

“It’s true, as I’m a living man, Black !” he foamed, when they were 
disencumbering themselves in the private room of sundry articles that 
had been stuffed about them. “In that there old spy-place, just above 
the pond, there he was, the devil.” 

Black answered by some of his bad language. 

“‘T’'ll tell ye what it is, mates,” spoke up Robson, waking from a 
sullen reverie, and bringing his closed hand down with passionate force 
upon the table—“ that there man must have some means of getting at 
our movements. It’s as sure as eggs is eggs.” 

“‘T have thought so some months past, be shot if I’ve not,” acquiesced 
the landlord. 

Geach, never prone to be very suspicious, glanced questioningly from 
one to the other. He did not readily understand. “ What d’ye mean?” 
he asked. 

‘“‘ What do us mean,” retorted Robson, ‘‘ why what should us mean? 
Owen has got spies at work, and lays hisself out to watch us according 
to the information they bring him in. Don’t ye be a fool, Geach.” 

“T’m no more a fool than somebody else is. How could Owen have 
spies at work ?” 

“T dun’ know how he could: he Aas,” retorted Robson. ‘Send me 
dumb, if it ain’t so. Warn’t he stuck in that there place to-night, 
awaiting and watching for us? But for expecting of us to come, would 
he ha’ been out at this hour, perched ¢iere? No: it don’t stand to 
reason as he would. There be none of his ewes i’ th’ mead now.” 
“Robson’s right,” spoke Black. ‘I’ve been a’most sure of it since 
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the night he watched the load away in the hearse. How could he 
ha’ knowed anything was to be took away that there particular night, 
but for being informed of it? Would he ha’ stopped out at that there 
stile a-watching our place till past midnight for nothing? You must 
be a fool, Geach, if you think he’d ha’ posted himself there on spec.” 

A silence ensued, the three men looking at each other. If this really 
were so—that Mr. Owen had spies at work—it affected their interests 
im a very grave manner. Geach began to come round to their way of 
thinking. 

“‘ What possesses the man ?—what does he do it for?” he asked, 
scarcely above his breath. 

“ Ah, what does he do it for?” repeated Black, sneeringly. ‘‘ Why, 
to get me out o’ the Trailing Indian. Now that that girl of hisn’s 
married to Sir Dene’s son, of course he’s got his ear—’twas only him 
that set the young fellow on at me the time you know of: pretty broad 
hints, too, them he gave about the doings here! Owen is a-plotting to 
get us out o’ the place: nothing more nor nothing less.” 

Robson rubbed the moisture from his startled face. “They might 
be down upon ye at any time, Black. He might ha’ come over that 
there night, folks helping him, and looked into the coffin. My 
patience! What on earth should we ha’ done?” 

“Have ye heard much about it since, Randy?” resumed Geach. 
“Had more questions asked ?” 

“Never one—though I’ve waited for ’em,” replied Black. “ Neither 
from Priar nor nobody else. They’ve got hold of the tale round the 
place, though, and call it Randy Black’s coffin. The mischief was, 
getting it away of a light night, you see ; but ’twas in ahurry: and who 
was to fear eyes would be in this lonely place at midnight? I wish 
Owen had been dead, I do, afore he had seen it!” 

“But what’s to be done with the man?” demanded Geach, his eyes 
ablaze with excitement. ‘ We can’t submit to be watched in this way ; 
*twould be destruction : and we shall want the hearse again soon.” 

“Hang him,” said Robson, quietly, by way of answer. “ Twouldn’t 
be no sin,” he defiantly added. ‘‘ Hanging’s the nat’ral punishment o’ 
spies. And he’s a spy, out and out.” 

Again the men looked at each other, very meaningly. Black broke 
the silence. 

‘“‘ He'd only get his deserts. Trust me for one thing, both of you: 
Owen shall be out of Harebell Farm, afore he gets me out o’ the 
Trailing Indian.” 


Jonathan Drew’s sight had not deceived him ; neither had he taken 
anything to obscure it. The hearse had brought the coffin to the inn, 
deposited it inside the house, empty, and received it again, filled, two 
hours afterwards. This hearse was in the habit of making periodical 
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visits to the Trailing Indian, always at the ghostly hours of night. But 
—to relieve the reader’s feelings—it may as well be stated that it never 
took away a human occupant, alive or dead. Had the coffin been 
charged, and opened, by Mr. Jonathan Drew that moonlight night, it 
would have been found to contain nothing worse than closely-packed 
layers of valuable lace, with some costly articles of jewelry wedged in 
between them. 

It was a sure and safe way of transporting articles to London, or 
elsewhere, which might not be sent in the broad light of day. Who 
would dream of suspecting a hearse, whether travelling along the high- 
way by moonlight or sunlight ; or of searching the coffin inside it ? Not 
even a Bow-street runner. 


(Zo be continued.) 


AFTER LAURA’S DEATH. 
(Translated from Petrarch.) 


Yon nightingale that from the inmost grove, 

O’er her lost brood or absent consort sighs, 
With sorrowing music fills, where’er I rove, 

The listening plain, the woodland, and the skies. 


A sad companion thro’ the sleepless night, 
She seems to tell me, now, alas! in vain, 

What blinding love had hidden from my sight— 
That o’er such heavenly beauty Death can reign. 


How light a task to cheat the self-secure ! 
That those twin stars, which mock’d the solar light, 
Their radiant beams should cease on earth to pour, 
Succumb to Death, and sink in endless night. 


But now, alas! stern fortune bids me know 
This bitter truth, which all my life has made 

A fount of ceaseless tears—that here below, 
Ever the fairest is the first to fade. 
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HUNGRY DAYS. 


EARED in the Highlands of Scotland, I had naturally led a hardy, 

active life, and often on our long shooting and fishing excur- 

sions we had passed many a supperless night among the heather ; but 

my earliest experience of hunger—hunger, real, unenjoyable and un- 

mistakable—was in the rich and hospitable city of Rotterdam. It fell 
out in this way. 

I was at school at a little village called Godesberg, not far from Bonn 
on the Rhine, and was always in the habit of coming home by way of 
Hamburg—this rather long détour being preferred in order that I might 
meet with my elder brother, who was a student in the University of 
Berlin, and of passing a few days with him before we both took up our 
homeward route to Scotland. But on this special occasion I had been 
invited to pass part of my holidays with the Baron Von F , whose 
sons were the great men of our school. © To visit at their castle, 
which to our school-boy imagination was terribly magnified, was surely 
an event not to be lightly considered. My father was “ provost” of 
the burgh and a shipowner, but was also a little highland proprietor, 
and accordingly had all the pride of the latter with the independence 
of the former ; and though he affected to laugh at such “ cheap German 
nobility,” yet, he was not ill-pleased that I had found favour in their 
eyes. I received an additional supply of pocket money, two whole 
new suits of clothes, a grand new {silver watch, and the required 
permission to visit the baron. 

My stay at the baron’s (who lived not far from the borders of 
Holland) was in every way most agreeable. The “Freiherr” was a 
most magnificent personage, exceedingly kind to me after his own stately 
fashion. My two friends, Fritz and August, were my stronghold, and 
though we quarrelled and fought half a dozen times within the week, yet 
we were soon faster friends than ever. But it is not of this visit that I 
have to relate, and I must pass over its details. Time did not stand still 
in those days any more than it does in these, and after a few pleasant 
weeks of holiday the day fixed for my return home at length arrived. 

Half the family accompanied me to the station in the great rumbling 
coach, and I think I still see the waving’ of caps and handkerchiefs, and 
hear the good-byes which sounded long after the train was fairly on 
its way to Rotterdam, where I was to take steamer for Scotland, instead 
of by Hamburg, as usual. My liberal pocket money, what with one 
thing and another, had wonderfully melted away, so that when I arrived 
at the Belgian-and-Rhine railway station at Rotterdam I found I had 
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only a very few groschen in my possession. However, on that point I 
was easy, for my father had advised me that his correspondent, Mynherr 
van Teufeldrock, on the Hoogstraat, was authorized to advance me the 
necessary funds for my expenses home. I accordingly deposited my 
luggage at the station until I should have ascertained about the starting 
of the steamer, and seen my father’s banker. 

It was late on a Saturday afternoon when I knocked at his office door 
and was told in a gruff Dutch voice to enter. At least I supposed so, 
for I understood not one word of the language, and English was not 
then so common an accomplishment in Holland as it is now. A solitary 
old clerk was the only tenant of the office, and he apparently was just 
preparing to take his departure in company with a fat little woman 
whom I took to be his “ vrow.” He was rather sulky at being disturbed 
by a boy, and in broken German and English told me that there were 
no letters for me, that the cashier was gone, that he knew nothing about 
my father, and finally that he expected Mynherr van Teufeldrock was 
off to his country house. This was a blow, but there was no use talk- 
ing. He noticed my trepidation, and told me to come back in an hour 
and see if the master had returned. I did so, when I found only an 
old Dutch charwoman cleaning out the place, by whom I got my feet 
splashed with soap and water, but received no other satisfaction. 

Half stupified and very hungry, though if possible sicker at heart, I 
dropped down the wooden stair to cogitate over my fate. When to this 
was added home-sickness, and utter despair, my condition—a stranger 
in a strange town—may be conceived. In the meantime, to solve one 
little difficulty, I invested the three German groschen in as much bread 
as they would buy; it was the first food I had had since morning, and 
as I wandered along the streets the loaf got finished all too soon for 
me, leaving my hungry stomach almost as empty as before. I revolved 
a dozen expedients in my mind. Should I go and get my trunks from 
the station? but then I was unable to pay for their storage; and be- 
sides, I fancied that everybody in the hotel would know that I was an 
impostor without money ; so that idea speedily vanished. My highland 
pride and honour rebelled against it. I had a watch—but that was 
my father’s gift, and even had I known where I could sell it, pride 
would not have allowed me to part with the treasure. 

In the meantime it was growing dark, and to add to my miseries it 
began to rain. I also recollected, like a clap of thunder, that to-morrow 
was Sunday, and that the dffice would be closed until Monday! I still 
however consoled myself with the hope that it might be opened for a few 
hours; I had heard that the Dutch were not a very Sunday observing 
people, and in my inmost heart I devoutly wished that they might be so 
lax as to permit Herr van Teufeldrock to come to his office in time to let 
me have some money. This was my consolation as I half sat, half leaned 
under an archway, until a porter drove me out into the rain, 
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It was now quite dark. The streets were gaily lit up, but as I 
remembered my condition, and the pleasant hospitable house I had that 
morning left, my heart perfectly sank within me. It was Saturday 
night, and thousands of workmen were strolling about the streets 
with their families, shopping, dancing, drinking in the cafés, and I 
thought everybody was happy but me. The crowded business streets 
with their bright windows seemed to mock me in my dreary rounds ; 
I gradually began to avoid them, and prefer the quieter thoroughfares 
where my eyes were not aggravated by such scenes. By and bye the 
streets began to thin of people; I heard the musical kirke bells ring 
out midnight, and soon found myself alone. I was very sleepy—very 
—but I saw no place where I could curl up and forget my misery. I 
seemed to have wandered away to the suburbs, for I found myself under 
the streets in an open place, which I know now to be the fruit market 
near the Dutch railway station. Hearing no sound but the clatter of the 
watchman’s alarm, I crawled under one of the deserted stalls and was 
soon in a broken slumber. Once I was woke up by a noise of some 
English sailors going roistering home, and my heart warmed to them. 
Well I knew even then that I had only to tell them my story, and 
they would have sold their jackets off their backs before I should have 
been unrelieved, but—I couldn’t! My courage was gradually ebbing 
out at my finger ends ; I could not sleep any more; and so, rather 
cold and damp, I got up and walked about. 

I remember it all yet. I could almost even now draw you a ground 
plan of the weary, weary canals and drawbridges along which I plodded 
backwards and forwards. As daylight began to dawn I had something 
more to amuse me. The crown above the doors gaily ornamented with 
flowers, puzzled me, until I afterwards, with the aid of my German, 
learned that it meant that new herrings were to be had there. This 
suggested food, and I avoided these shops. I felt an utter emptiness in 
my interior: no word so well as a “ sinking at the heart” could express 
it. To drag one leg after another was an effort, and often I sat down 
on the bridges and doorsteps to rest. At one of them a smart servant 
girl (from which I saw it must be getting on in the day) came out to draw 
water from one of the street reservoirs which were now being opened. She 
looked kindly at me, and I made bold to ask her in German for a drink 
of water. She noticed my pale face, and repeatedly said something in 

‘Dutch which I could not understand, and pointed to the house. I only 
lifted my cap and crawled away. The women coming to draw water 
from these reservoirs interested me for a while ; but a boy in my state of 
stomach soon ceases to be amused at anything, and by and bye I 
returned again to my bed in the market square. I was really beginning 
to look upon it in the light of a home. It was to me the most hospit- 
able place in Rotterdam. Once on the way I had passed a fine house 
down on the tree-planted wharves on the Maas, and was overjoyed to 
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find protruding through the garden railings a branch of a currant bush 
in full fruit. I stopped and eat all I could get, and did not leave until 
they were beyond my reach. Sitting down by my friendly stall under 
the trees within the market, and nobody being yet about, I curled up 
again under the board and gradually dropped asleep, and dreamt pleasant 
dreams of great dinner parties at the baron’s, of my highland home, of 
every good and pleasant thing. Then I suddenly awoke to find an old 
market-woman with curious gold wire curls at each side of her head, 
leaning over me. Sheepishly I got up, and, German style, touched my 
cap to her, and was moving away ; but she caught me by the arm and 
began a long lament in her own language. I knew she meant to be 
kind to me, as she offered me some cakes and apples out of her basket, 
but like a sulky little brute as I was, and much as I needed them, my 
abominable pride was too great, and I pushed them aside and walked 
off. I saw her looking behind me with her hands raised, the apples and 
cakes in them, telling the story to another market-woman who had then 
wheeled up her batrow. I wish I could now again meet that good old 
woman in the market of Rotterdam or elsewhere ; I would give a great 
deal to do so. My spirits however were better, for I saw many shops 
open, and I hoped Herr van Teufeldrock would be in his office. It was 
now nearly eleven o’clock, and the people were going to church. My 
hopes were, however, disappointed, for the office was closed. 

My last resource having failed, it was now a question with me how I 
was to pass the time until Monday, when I knew that I could get money. 
Once, amid the crowd I was certain I recognized the face of the mem- 
ber for our burgh, who had often dined at my father’s house. I after- 
wards found that in all likelihood this was so; for about that period he 
was on his way to the Rhine. I looked wistfully after him until he was 
lost to view, and then I felt like a shipwrecked sailor, whose hopes had 
risen at the sight of a sail, and then fallen lower as it veered off in 
another direction. I should never have told him my troubles, even if 
he had recognized me; but still, Sir John’s known face was a comfort 
tome. Hunger had almost left me. I only felt a thorough indescrib- 
able emptiness and faintness, as if I was no longer master of my steps, 
and might faint any moment. Still I dragged along—a tear every now 
and again starting into my eyes—until I found I was nearly clear of the 
town. I was glad of that, for Rotterdam had become hateful to me. 
I soon got into the open country, with the quaint farm-houses, wind- 
mills, and dead, flat meadows, surrounded with canals, ditches, and long 
rows of pollard willow trees. In a quiet spot, I washed myself at a 
canal-side, and dried my face with the lining of my jacket. I felt 
fresher than before, and walked on with more spirit, until I came into 
a little rural village, the name of which I cannot at this moment 
remember. 

There was something of a village feast, or “‘ Kermes,” going on, and 
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lads and lasses, in the gay, picturesque costumes of the Dutch peasantry, 
were dancing on the green. Weary, I sat down on a vacant seat just 
outside a decent-looking farm-house, where I was soon joined by some 
of the villagers—amongst others by the proprietor of the house, his wife, 
and some children. The old man understood a little English, and in a 
weary way I got on to talk with him. Iam afraid I told him an un- 
truth when I described myself, in answer to his questions, as belonging 
to one of the ships in the harbour at Rotterdam. He looked at my 
white hands, and merely said, “Ya! ya!” as he puffed away at his 
huge pipe. Everybody was drinking schnapps and beer, and I was 
pressed to take a glass. I did so, and felt much revived, so that when 
dancing was renewed, at the solicitation of the kindly farmer, I danced 
a Dutch dance with his little girl, affording endless amusement to her 
by my numerous mistakes. I was also very tired, but I got through it, 
and by this time had made friends with all the household. I was then 
invited to the house, and had more schnapps and beer, and soon 
dropped asleep in the huge arm-chair by the fire. I think the good 
folks must have suspected something like the real state of affairs, for 
they never disturbed me until about five or six o’clock, when the 
motherly vrow gently woke me, and pointing to the bounteously-laden 
table, covered with a snowy cloth, asked me to join themin supper. I 
was not sulky this time, but I had no appetite; and while they were 
pressing me, I again dropped asleep, and they disturbed me no more. 
Now and then, in my broken slumber, I could hear the suppressed 
talk of children, and the clatter of dishes, but I soon relapsed into 
unconsciousness, weary and tired. 

When I finally woke up, it was getting dusky. I arose aimlessly, 
and, thanking them for their kindness, took my departure. They would 
have had me stay, but though I knew not where I was to sleep that 
night, I hesitated to be indebted to strangers for what, at the same time, 
I felt I was right welcome to. Remember, I was only a bashful boy 
of twelve. Darkness was not long in overtaking me, and though I 
could yet see the light of the city ahead of me, I got quite stupid and 
bewildered, and sat down by the paved road. I must again have 
dropped asleep, and slept for some time, for when I awoke I was very 
cold. I don’t know what tempted me, but I retraced my steps to the 
Dutch farmer’s house, and stood before the window, hesitating to enter. 
I could see the figures against the window curtain, and the lights inside. 
While I was deliberating, the lights were extinguished, and then I knew 
that all had gone to bed. Espying the farmer’s haystack close at hand, 
I crept in, and, with the happy privilege of youth, was again soon in a 
sound sleep. 

It was about eight o’clock by my fine watch when I awoke, and the 
farmer’s family (by the smoke out of the chimney) I could tell, was up. 
Afraid of their seeing me, I quietly shook myself, and slipped round by 
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the back of the house, and in a minute or two was out of the village. I 
felt more jovial, and even happy, than in all the time since my misfor- 
tunes had commenced on Saturday. It was now Monday, but though 
fainter than ever, I had not the least appetite. Iwas glad to think 
that my probation was at an end. I was even glad to think that I had 
endured so much; it would be so jolly to talk of at home. I had 
not got far on the road to Rotterdam when a rumbling of wheels 
startled me from my reverie, and turning round, I was more than as- 
tonished and mortified to find my friend the farmer driving into market. 
Of course, he was much astonished to see me. With an ever-ready 
excuse, I told him I had been at the hotel, last night. The farmer, as 
before, was too polite to contradict me ; but, as he looked at the straws 
on my black jacket, he merely ejaculated, “ Ya! ya!” and puffed on 
again at his pipe. 

According to request, he set me down on the “ boompties,” close 
beside where a ship was loading, and with many good-byes and invitations 
to come and see them, drove away. I then bethought me of going along 
to Herr van Teufeldrock’s office, and, shoving my hands in my outside 
pocket to see if I had my father’s letter, I was struck all of a heap, as we 
boys used to say, to find in it a guilder and a little packet of Dutch cakes. 
As my eyes filled with tears of gratitude I noticed a man staring steadily 
at me from the deck of the ship. The recognition was mutual 
With a spring he was on the wharf and had me by the hands. It was 
Jim Fraser, the burly mate of one of my father’s ships—the very ship I 
was standing by. I was soon among friends, with grave old M‘Dowall, 
the skipper, and Sandy Wilson, the steward, with his head around the 
corner, listening to the story I had to tell. A cup of coffee and an egg 
was all I could either swallow orretain on my stomach, though indeed, 
my hosts—the captain, mate, and steward—would have forced upon me 
beefsteaks and mutton chops enough to have killed a healthy man, far 
less one in my weak condition. 

In the meantime, while Sandy Wilson was despatched up to the rail- 
way station for my trunks, I was put into the captain’s bed, and not 
allowed to be woke until the afternoon. Then the captain and I went 
up to Herr Teufeldrock’s office, and found the old gentleman in. 
“Mein Gott!” he exclaimed, as he looked at me from head to foot ; 
“who ever heard such a story! The illustrious and excellent Herr 
Provost M‘Duncan, my old friend and correspondent’s son without food 
for two days in Rotterdam!” I am afraid the old clerk got a terrible 
“hearing” about the matter, but he was hardly to blame. Then it was 
that I found letters from my father waiting for me, telling me that the 
brig “ M‘Duff” was in the harbour, and various other news, which, had 
I got them on Saturday, would have saved me much trouble, and made 
the last two days very pleasant, instead of the opposite. 

I was taken home to dine with Herr Teufeldrock, and gradually got 
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up my appetite, and began to wish that these good things would not 
come all at once. I also noticed, as we walked up the garden into the 
house, that this was the identical place where, on Sunday morning, I 
had picked the currants. 

The steamer was to sail next day, but Jim Fraser, the mate (who 
was anxious to get the whole credit of preserving me from starvation), 
persuaded me just to go straight home on board my father’s ship, 
which sailed that night. He assured me that it would be home as 
quickly, if not quicker, than these new-fangled steamers, for which he 
had a profound contempt. The result was that we were three weeks on 
the passage, and I only arrived home in bare time to get despatched 
off again to school. 

It is now a good many years since then, but I have never forgotten 
the hardships, as well as the uniform kindness, I received from every- 
body in my troubles. I wonder if they would extend as much to me 
now? Last autumn I escorted a party of young friends on their way to 
the Rhine, and, halting a day or two in Rotterdam, they were much sur- 
prised at the familiarity I had with the streets, and how often I looked 
at the old fruit market and other places. But the old apple-woman was 
gone, and nobody could tell me anything about her. Then, with a 
curious feeling, we walked together out to the little village where I had 
received such kindness from the farmer and his family. Would you 
believe it? there was the old man sitting smoking his pipe on the seat in 
front of the door, and the old lady peeping through the window, as in 
those early days. Of course he did not at first recognize me, but when 
I related the incident, it is almost needless to say he remembered it. 
They had often talked about it. Nearly all the family were in the village ; 
and in a bustling matron with many children I recognized my partner 
and friend Katerine. Then we all dined at a great dinner in the hotel, 
and were so jolly that my young friends were really glad that I had met 
with the adventure so many years ago. Possibly, so was I. 























THE MYSTERY OF JESSY PAGE. 


EFORE beginning the story I have to tell, I must express a hope 

that the reader will not quarrel with its title, or suppose it to be 

a purposed encroachment on that of a far more important and better 

story, that was destined, to our sorrow, never to be completed. The 

Mystery of Jessy Page is a true tale: it acquired that name at the time 

of its occurrence years ago, and it is never called by anything else to 
this day. ‘That’s why I have retained it. 


You have heard before of our old gray church, where two of our 
servants, Molly and Hannah, went to watch for the shadows on St. 
Mark’s Eve, and from the belfry of which owls had a habit of dashing 
out at night. Within view of this was the lonely, red-brick, angular 
dwelling, belonging to Copse Farm, inhabited by William Page; a plain, 
worthy widower, getting in years; his three daughters, and little son. 
Abigail and Susan Page, two experienced, sensible, industrious young 
women, with sallow faces and bunches of short dark curls, were nearly 
midway between twenty and thirty: Jessy, very much younger, was 
gone out to get two years’ “finishing” at a plain boarding school ; 
Charles, the lad, had poor health and stayed at home. 

Mr. Page fell ill. He would never be able to get about much again. 
His two daughters, so far as indoor work and management went, were 
hosts in themselves, Miss Abigail especially ; but they could not mount 
a horse to superintend out of doors. Other arrangements were made. 
The second son of Mr. Drench, a neighbouring farmer and friend, came 
to the Copse by day as overlooker. He was paid for his services, and 
he gained experience. 

No sooner had John Drench, a silent, bashful young farmer, been 
installed in his new post, than he began to evince a decided admiration 
for Miss Susan Page—who was a few months younger than himself. 
The slight advances he made were received favourably; and it was 
tacitly looked upon that they were “as good as engaged.” Things 
went on pleasantly all the spring, and might have continued so to go 
on, but for the coming home at midsummer of the youngest daughter, 
Jessy. That led to no end of cross-grained contrariety. 

She was the sweetest flower you ever saw; a fair, delicate lily, with a 
mild countenance, blue eyes, and light hair of a golden tinge. Jessy 
had never been very strong ; she had always been very pretty ; and the 
consequence was that while her sisters had grown up to be useful, not 
to be a minute idle throughout the long day, Jessy had been petted and 
indulged, and was not much beside ornamental. The two years’ 
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schooling had not improved her taste for farm-house work ; and, to tell 
the truth, Jessy was given to be uncommonly idle. 

To John Drench, who had not seen her since her early girlhood, she 
was as a vision of beauty. “It was like an angel coming in at the 
door,” he said of the day she first came home, when telling the tale to a 
stranger in after years. ‘‘ My eyes were fairly dazzled.” 

Like an angel! And unfortunately for John Drench, his heart was 
dazzled, as well as his eyes. He fell desperately in love with her. It 
taught him that what he had felt for Miss Susan was not love at all; 
only esteem, and the liking that so often arises from companionship. 
He was well-meaning, but inexperienced. As he had never spoken to 
Susan, the utmost sign he had given being a look, or a warmer hand- 
shake than ordinary, he thought there would be no difficulty in trans- 
ferring his homage to the younger sister. Susan Page, who really liked 
him, and perhaps looked on with the sharply-keen eyes of jealousy, 
grew at last to see how matters were. She would have liked to put him 
in a corn-sack and given him a good shaking by way of cure. Thus the 
summer months went over in some silent discomfort,.and September 
came in, warm and fine. 

Jessy Page stood at the open parlour window in her airy summer 
muslin, twirling a rose in her hand, blue ribbons falling from her hair. 
She was laughing at John Drench outside, who had appeared covered 
with mud from the pond, into which he had contrived partially to slip 
when they were dragging for eels. 

“T think your picture ought to be taken, just as you look now, Mr. 
Drench.” 

He thought ers ought : the bright fair face, the laughing blue eyes, 
the parted lips and the pretty white teeth presented a picture that, to 
him, had never had its compeer. He could not answer at first for look- 
ing at her. 

“Do you, Miss Jessy? That’s a fine rose,” he shyly added. He 
was always shy with her. 

She held it out. She had not the least objection to be admired, even 
by John Drench in a state of mud. In their hearts, women have al} 
hankered after men’s flattery, from Eve downwards. 

“These large roses are the sweetest of any,” she went on. “I plucked 
it from the tree beyond the grass-plat.” 

“You are fond of flowers, I’ve noticed, Miss Jessy.” 

“Ves, that I am. Both for themselves and for the language they 
symbolise.” 

‘What language is it ?” 

“Don’t you know? I learnt it at school. Each flower possesses its 
own meaning, Mr Drench. This, the rose, is true love.” 

“ True love, is it, Miss Jessy !” 
She was lightly flirting it right before his face. It was too much for 
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him, and he took it gently from her. “ Will you give it me?” he asked, 
below his breath. 

“Oh with great pleasure.” And then she lightly added, as if to damp 
the eager look on his face, “‘ There are plenty more on the same tree.” 

“ An emblem of true love,” he softly repeated. “ It’s a pretty thought. 
I wonder who invented——” 

** Now then, John Drench, do you know that the tea’s waiting. Are 
you going to sit down in those muddy boots and leggings ?” 

The sharp words came from Susan Page. Jessy turned and saw her 
sister’s pale, angry face. John Drench disappeared, and Miss Susan 
went out again, and banged the door. 

“It is high time Jessy was put to some regular employment,” cried 
Susan, bursting into the room where Miss Page sat making the tea. 
“She idles away her time in the most frivolous and wasteful manner, never 
doing an earthly thing. It is sinful.” 

“So it is,” acquiesced Miss Page. ‘‘ Have you the headache, Susan ? 
You look pale.” 

“Never mind my looks,” said wrathful Susan. “ We will apportion out 
her share of the work from to-day. She might make up the butter, and 
undertake the pies and puddings, and all the plain sewing.” 

William Page, a gray haired man, sitting with a stick by his side, 
looked up. “Pretty creature!” he said, for he fondly loved his 
youngest daughter. “I'll not have her hard-worked, Susan.” 

“But you’d not have her sit with her hands before her from Monday 
morn till Saturday night, I suppose, father!” sharply returned Miss 
Susan. “She'll soon be nineteen.” 

“No, no; idleness brings nought but evil in its train. I didn’t mean 
that, Susan. Let the child do what is suitable for her. Where’s John 
Drench?” 

“ He is in a fine mess—up to his middle in mud,” was Miss Susan’s 
tart answer. ‘One would think he had been trying to see how much 
of an object he could make of himself.” 

John Drench came in, somewhat cleansed, the rose in his button- 
hole. He took his seat at the tea-table, and was more shy and silent 
than ever. Jessy sat by her father, chattering gaily, her blue ribbons 
flickering before his loving eyes. Once he caught hold of an end of 
the shining silk, and held it for a moment against his lips. 

But the butter-making and the other light work was fated not to be 
inaugurated yet for Jessy. Charles Page, a tiresome, indulged lad of 
twelve, became ill again : he was subject to attacks of low fever and 
ague. Mr. Duffham, peering at the boy over his gold-headed cane, said 
there was nothing for it but a good dose of sea-side air. They had some 
very distant connections named Allen, living at Aberystwith. Tothem 
Miss Page wrote, asking if they could take in Charles and one of his 
sisters to board for a month, or so. Mrs. Allen replied that she would 
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be glad to have them: since her husband’s death she had eked out a 
scanty income by letting lodgings. 

It was Jessy who went with him. The house and farm would not 
have spared Abigail: Susan said neither would it spare her. The idle 
and useless one had to go—Jessy. Miss Susan thought she and John 
Drench were well rid of the young lady. 

September was in its third week when they went : November was 
at its end when they returned. The improvement in Charles had been 
so marked and wonderful—as Mrs. Allen and Jessy both wrote—that 
Mr. Duffham strongly urged his staying as long as the weather remained 
favourable. It was a remarkably fine late autumn that year, and they 
stayed till November’s close. 

Charles came home well and strong. Jessy was more beautiful than 
ever ; radiant to behold: but there was some change in her. The light- 

earted, talking, laughing girl had grown rather silent: she was often 

nging snatches of love songs to herself in a low voice, and there was 

light in her eyes as of some intense, secret happiness that might not 
be told. John Drench, who had begun to show signs of returning to 
his old allegiance (at least, Miss Susan so flattered herself), fell a willing 
captive again forthwith ; and had certainly neither eyes nor ears for any- 
body but Jessy. Susan Page came to the conclusion that a shaking in 
a sack would be far too good for him. 


II. 


THE way of dressing the churches for Christmas in those past days was 
quite different from the new style of “decoration” obtaining now. 
Sprays of holly with its red berries, of ivy with its brown clusters, were 
stuck, each alternately, into the holes on the top of the pews. It was a 
better way than the present, far more effective to the eye—though I, 
Johnny Ludlow, shall be no doubt laughed at for saying it. Your 
woven wreaths, tied round the pulpit and reading desk ; your lettered 
scrolls, made of white wadding gummed on pink or crimson ground 
and plastered against the walls; your artificial flowers, yellow, blue, 
salmon, I know not how many colours, may be talked of as “artistic: ” 
but for effect they all stand as absolutely nothing, in comparison with 
the more simple and natural way, and they are, perhaps, the least bit 
tawdry. If you don’t believe me, pay a visit to some rural church 
next Christmas morning—for the old-fashioned mode is observed in 
many a country district still—and judge for yourselves. Upon entering, 
you seemed to burst into an extensive cloud of green brightness; a 
wide arena of cheery evergreens, symbolic of the day. Like many 
another custom that has been changed by the folly and fashion of 
these later days of pretension, and not changed for the better, lies this 
one. That is my opinion, and I hold to it. 

The dressing in our church was always done by the clerk, old 
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Bumford ; the sexton (called familiarly with us the grave-digger) helping 
him. It was not much trouble; it took but little time. They had only 
to cut the sprays off nearly of the same size, smooth the ends, and lodge 
them in the holes. In the last century when a new country church was 
rebuilt (though it did not happen often), the drilling of the holes in the 
woodwork of the pews, for the reception of the “Christmas” was as 
much a matter of course as were the pews themselves. Our Christmas 
was supplied by Mr. Page with a liberal hand: the Copse farm was 
near and abounded with trees of holly and ivy; one of his men, 
Leek, helped old Bumford to cut it, and to cart it in a hand-truck to 
the church. It took a good lot to do all the pews. 

On this Christmas that I am telling of, it fell out that clerk Bumford 
and the sexton were disabled. Both of them. The one had the 
rheumatic gout so badly that his legs were the size of a barrel—and 
the getting him into church for the morning service the past three 
Sundays had been a marvel of dexterity—while the sexton was in bed 
with what he called a catarrh. At first it seemed that we should not 
get the church dressed : but the Miss Pages, ever ready and active in a 
good work, came to the rescue, and said they would do it themselves, 
with John Drench’s help. The squire was not going to be behind-hand, 
and said Tod and I (just got home for the holidays) should help too. 

And when Christmas Eve came, and Leek had wheeled up the holly, 
and we were all in the cold church (not I think that any of us cared 
whether it was cold or warm) we enjoyed the work amazingly, and 
decided that old Bumford should never be let do it again, gout or no gout. 

Jessy Page was a picture. The two elder ladies had on tight dark 
cloth dresses, like a riding-habit cut short at the ankles : Jessy was in 
a bright blue mantle edged with swansdown, and a blue bonnet on her 
pretty hair. She came in a little late ; and Miss Susan sharply blew 
her up for putting on that “best Sunday cape” to dress a church in: 
but Jessy only laughed good-naturedly, and answered that she would 
take care not to hurt it. Susan Page, trimming the branches, had seen 
John Drench’s eyes fixed on the girl: and her knife worked away like 
mad, in her vexation. 

“Look here,” said Jessy: “we have never had any Christmas over 
the pulpit ; I think old Bumford was afraid to get up to do it: let us 
put some. It would hide that ugly nail in the wall.” 

“There's no holes up aloft there,” snapped Miss Susan. 

“T meant a bunch of holly and ivy mixed, Susan. John Drench 
could tie it to the nail : it would look beautiful.” 

“T’ll do it too,” said John: “I’ve some string in my pocket. The 
parson won’t know himself. ’Twill be as good as a canopy.” 

Miss Page turned round: she and Charley had their arms full of the 
branches we had been cutting. 

“ Put a bunch there if you like, but let us finish the pews first,” she 
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said. ‘If we go from one thing to another, we shall not finish while 
it’s daylight.” 

It was plain good sense: she rarely spoke anything else. Once let 
the dark overtake us, and the dressing would be done for. The church 
knew nothing about evening service, and had never felt the want of 
means for lighting: itself up. 

“T shall pick out the best sprays in readiness,” whispered Jessy to 
me, as we sat together on the bench by the big christening bowl, she 
choosing branches, I trimming them and cutting the ends level. “ Look 
at this one ! you could not count the berries on it.” 

“Did you enjoy your visit to Aberystwith, Jessy?” 

I wondered what there was in my simple question to move her. The 
branch of holly went anywhere ; her hands met in a silent clasp; the 
expression of her face changed to one of curious happiness. In 
answering, her voice fell to a hushed whisper. 

“Yes, I enjoyed it.” 

“What a time you stayed! An age, Mrs. Todhetley says.” 

“ It was eleven weeks.” 

“ Eleven weeks! How tedious!” 

Her face was glowing, her eyes had a sweet light in them. She 
caught up some holly, and began scattering its berries. 

‘Whatever did you do with yourself?” 

“T used to sit by the sea—and to walk about. It was very fine. 
They don’t often have it like that in November, Mrs. Allen said.” 

“ Did Mrs. Allen sit and walk with you?” 

“No. She had enough to do with the house and her lodgers. We 
only saw her at meal times.” 

“The Miss Allens, perhaps ?” 

“There are no Miss Allens. Only one little boy.” 

“Why, then, you had no one but Charley!” 

“Charley? Oh, he used to be always about with little Tom Allen 
—in a boat, or.something of that. Mrs. Allen thought the sea breezes 
must be so good for him,” 

** Well, you must have been dull !” 

Jessy looked rather foolish I thought. She was a simple-minded 
girl at the best. The two elder sisters had all the strong sense, she the 
simplicity. Some people called Jessy Page “soft:” perhaps, as con- 
trasted with her sisters, she wa$ so: and she was very inexperienced. 

The dust was gathering, and Charley had gone away tired, when 
John Drench got into the pulpit to tie the bunch of holly to the wall 
above it. Tod was with him. Drench had his hands stretched out, 
and we stood watching in a group in the aisle below, when the porch 
door was burst open, and in leaped Charles. 

“Jessy! Isay! Where’s Jessy?” 


“T am here,” said Jessy, looking round. ‘ What do you want?” 
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“ Here’s Mr. Marcus Allen.” 

Who Mr. Marcus Allen might be, Charles did not say. Jessy knew: 
there was no doubt of that. Her face, just then close to mine, had 
flushed as red as a rose in June. 

A tall, dark, imposing man came looming out of the dusk. His 
handsome furred great coat was open, his waistcoat was of crimson 
velvet ; he wore two chains, three rings, and an eye-glass. And I'll 
leave you to judge of the effect this vision of grandeur made, dropping 
down on us plain church-dressers in our every-day clothes. John 
Drench leaned over the pulpit cushion, string in hand; the two Miss 
Pages stood staring ; Jessy turned white and red with the unexpected 
amazement. It was to her he approached, and spoke. 

“How do you do, Miss Jessy ?” 

She put her hand out in answer to his; but seemed to have been 
struck as dumb as the old stone image on the monument against the 
wall ; never speaking. 

“These are your sisters, I presume, Miss Jessy? Will you do me 
the honour to introduce me to them ?” 

“Mr. Marcus Allen,” murmured Jessy, redder now than any cabbage 
rose. ‘“ My sister Abigail ; my sister Susan.” 

Mr. Marcus Allen, bowing over his hat, said something about the 
pleasure it gave him to make their acquaintance personally, after hear- 
ing so much of them from Miss Jessy at Aberystwith, and begged to be 
allowed to shake their hands. Miss Page, when the hand-shaking was | 
over, said in her straightforward way that she did not know who he 
was, her young sister never having mentioned him. Jessy, standing 
like a little simpleton, her eyes bent down on the aisle bricks, mur- 
mured in confusion that she “forgot it.” John Drench had his face 
over the cushion all that while, and Tod’s arms were tired, holding up 
the bunch of green. 

Mr. Marcus Allen, it turned out, was related in some way to the Allens 
of Aberystwith : he happened to go to the town soon after Jessy Page 
and her brother went there, and he stayed until they left it. Not at the 
Allens’ house : he had lodgings elsewhere. Mrs. Allen spoke of him to 
Jessy as a “ grand gentleman, quite above them.” An idea came over 
me, as we all stood together, that he had been Jessy’s companion in 
the walking and the sitting by the sea. 

“T told Miss Jessy that I should be running down some day to renew 
my acquaintanceship with her and make that of her family,” said Mr. 
Marcus Allen to Miss Page. “Having no particular engagement on 
my hands this Christmas time, I came.” 

He spoke in the most easy manner conceivable: his accent and 
manner were certainly those of a gentleman. _ As to the fashionable 
attire and the rings and chains, rather startling though they looked to 
us, they were all the go in the great world then. 
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Noticing the intimation that he had come purposely to see them, 
Miss Page supposed that she ought, in hospitable good manners, to in- 
vite him to stay a day or two at the farm, but doubted whether so im- 
posing a gentleman would condescend to it. She said nothing about it 
then, and we all went out of church together ; except John Drench, who 
stayed behind to help clear up the litter for Leek to carry away. It was 
light outside, and I took a good look at the stranger: a handsome man 
of seven-or-eight-and twenty, with hard eyes, and black whiskers curled 
to perfection. 

“In what way is he related to the Allens of Aberystwith, Jessy?” 
questioned Miss Page, drawing her sister behind, as we went through 
the coppice. 

“*T don’t quite know, Abigail. He is some distant cousin.” 

“* How came you never to speak of him?” 

“J—I did not think to.” 

“Very careless of you, child. Especially if he gave you cause to 
fancy he might come here. I don’t like to be taken by surprise by 
strangers : it is not always convenient.” 

Jessy walked along in silence, meek as a lamb. 

“What is he by trade ?” 

‘Trade ? Oh, I don’t think he does anything of that kind, Abigail. 
That branch of the family would be above it, Mrs. Allen said. He has 
a great income, she says; plenty of money.” 

“T take it, then, that he is above ws,” reasoned Miss Page. 

“Oh dear yes : in station. Ever so much.” 

‘Then I’m sure I don’t care to entertain him.” 

Miss Page went straight into the kitchen on arriving at home. Her 
father sat in the large hearth corner, smoking his pipe. She told him 
about the stranger, and said she supposed they must ask him to stay 
over the morrow—Christmas day. 

“Why shouldn’t we?” asked Mr. Page. 

“‘Well, father, he seems very grand and great.” 

“Does he? Give him the best bed.” 

“‘ And our ways are plain, you know,” she added. 

“He must take us as he finds us, Abigail. Any friend of Mrs. 
Allen’s is welcome : she was downright kind to the children.” 

We had a jolly tea. Tod andI had been asked beforehand. Pork-pies, 
Miss Susan’s make, and hot buttered batch-cakes, and mince pies, and 
lemon cake, and jams. Mr. Marcus Allen was charmed with everything : 
he was a pleasant man to talk to. When we left he and Mr. Page had gone 
to the kitchen again, to smoke together, in the wide chimney corner. 


You Londoners, that go in for your artistic scrolls and crosses, should 
have seen the church on Christmas morning. It burst upon our sight, 
entering from the porch, like a capacious grove of green, on which the 
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sun shone in through the south windows. Old Bumford’s dressing had 
never been as full and handsome as ours, for we had rejected all nig- 
gardly sprays. The squire even allowed that much. Shaking hands with 
Miss Page in the porch after service, he told her that it cut clerk Bum- 
ford out and out. Mr. Marcus Allen, in fashionable coat, light gloves, 
and big white wristbands, was in the Pages’ pew, sitting between old 
Page and Jessy. He found all the places for her in her prayer-book 
(a shabby red one, some of the leaves loose); bowing slightly every 
time he handed her the book, as if she had been a Princess of the 
blood. Such gallantry was new in our parts: and the congregation 
were rather taken off their devotions watching it. As to Jessy, she 
got redder than a damask-rose. 


Mr. Marcus Allen remained more than a week, staying over 
New Year’s Day. He made himself popular with them all, and en- 
joyed what Miss Abigail called their plain ways, just as though he 
had been reared in such. He smoked his pipe in the kitchen with 
the farmer ; he drove Miss Susan twice to Alcester in the tax-cart; he 
presented Miss Abigail with a handsome work-box ; and gave Charley 
a bright half-sovereign for bullseyes. As to Jessy, he did not take more 
notice of her than he did of her sisters ; hardly as much: so that if 
Susan had been entertaining any faint hope that his object in coming 
to the Copse was Jessy, and that in consequence John Drench might 
escape from bewitching wiles, she found the hope fallacious. Mr. 
Marcus Allen had apparently no more thought of Jessy than he had of 
Sally, the red-armed serving girl. ‘“ But what in the world brought 
the man here at all?” questioned Miss Susan of herself. “ He wanted 
a bit of country holiday,” answered common sense. 

One day during the week the squire met them out, and gave an im- 
promptu invitation to the manor for the evening. Only the three Miss 
Pages came. Mr. Marcus Allen sent his compliments, and begged to 
be excused on the score of headache. 

One evening at dusk we met him and Jessy. She had been out on 
some errand, and he overtook her in the little coppice path between 
the church and the farm. Tod and I, dashing through it to get home 
for dinner, nearly dashed right upon them. Mr. Marcus Allen had his 
face inside her bonnet, as if he were speaking in the ear of a deaf old 
lady of seventy. Tod burst out laughing when we got on. 

“That fellow was stealing a sly kiss in the dark, Johnny.” 

“Like his impudence.” 

‘Rubbish to impudence!” retorted Tod. “It’s Christmas-tide, 
and all fair. Didn’t you see the bit of mistletoe he was holding up?” 
And Tod ran on, whistling a line of a song that the squire used to 
sing in his young days: 

“We all love a pretty girl, under the rose.” 
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Mr. Marcus Allen left the Copse farm with hearty thanks for its 
hospitality. He promised to come again in the summer, when the 
fields should be sweet with their mounds of hay and the golden corn 
ripening. 

No sooner had he gone than John Drench asked Jessy to promise 
to be his wife. Whether he had felt any secret jealousy of Mr. Marcus 
Allen and his attractions, and deemed it well to secure Jessy as soon as 
the coast was clear, he spoke out. Jessy did not receive the honour 
kindly. She tossed her pretty head, in a violent rage: the idea, she 
said, of having 42m. She had never flirted with John Drench since the 
early days before the Aberystwith journey, or encouraged him in any 
way. There ensued unpleasantness at the farm. Mr. Page decidedly 
approved of the suitor: he alone had perceived nothing of Susan’s 
hopes ; and, perhaps for the first time in’ his life, he spoke sharply 
to Jessy. John Drench was not to be despised, he told her; his 
father was a wealthy man, and John would have a substantial portion; 
more than double enough to put him into the largest and best farm in 
the county: old Drench was only waiting for a good one to fall in 
to take it for him. No: Jessy would not listen. And as the days 
went on and John Drench (very unwisely) strove to push his suit on 
every opportunity, she conceived, or professed, a downright hatred to 
him. Sadly miserable indeed she seemed, crying often; and saying she 
would rather go out to be a lady’s-maid to some well-born lady than 
stay at home to be persecuted. Miss Susan was in.as high a state 
of rapture as the iniquity of false John Drench permitted ; and said it 
served the man right for making an oaf of himself. 

“Let be,” cried old Page of Jessy. ‘She'll come to her senses in 
time.” 

It was close upon this, hardly beyond the middle of January, when 
one’ Monday evening, Duffham trudged over from Church Dykely 
to have a match at chess with the squire. Hard weather had set 
in; ice and snow lay on the ground. Mrs. Todhetley nursed her face 
by the fire, she had toothache as usual; Tod watched the chess; 
I was reading. In the midst of a silence, the door opened, and old 
Thomas ushered in John Drench, a huge red comforter round his neck, 
his hat in his hand. 

“Good evening, squire; good evening, ma’am,” said he in his shy 
way, nodding separately to the rest of us. “I’ve come for Miss Jessy, 
please.” 

“Come for Miss Jessy!” was the squire’s surprised echo. ‘ Miss 
Jessy’s not here. Take a seat, Mr. John.” 

“Not here!” cried Drench, opening his eyes in something like 
affright, and totally disregarding the invitation to sit. ‘“‘ Why where can 
she have got to? Surely she can’t have fell down in the snow and ice, 
and disabled herself !” 
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‘Why did you think she was here?” 

“T don’t know,” he replied, after a pause, during which he seemed to 
be asking himself the question. ‘‘ Miss Jessy was not at home at tea: 
later, when I was leaving for the night, Miss Abigail asked me if 
I would come over here first and fetch Jessy, to save the trouble 
of anybody here bringing her.” 

“She has not been here,” said Mrs. Todhetley. “I have not seen 
Jessy Page since yesterday afternoon, when I spoke to her coming 
out of church.” 

John Drench looked about as mystified as man can well look. That 
there must have been some misapprehension on Miss Page’s part; or 
else that poor Jessy had come to grief in the snow on her way to us, 
seemed certain. He drank a glass of ale, and went away. 

They were over again at breakfast time in the morning, John Drench 
and Miss Abigail herself, bringing strange news. The latter’s face 
turned white as she told it. Jessy Page had not been found. John 
Drench and two of the men had been out all night in the fields 
and lanes, searching for her. Miss Abigail gave us the reasons for 
thinking Jessy had come to Dyke Manor. 

On the Sunday afternoon, when the Miss Pages went home from 
church, Jessy, instead of turning in with them, continued her way 
onwards to the cottage of a poor old woman named Matt, saying 
Mrs. Todhetley had told her the old granny was very ill. At six 
o'clock, when they had tea—the tea was always late on Sunday 
evenings, as Sally had leave to stay out gossiping for a good hour after 
service—it was discovered that Jessy had not come in. Charley was 
sent out after her, and met her at the gate. She got a chiding from 
her sister for staying out after dark had fallen; but all she said in 
excuse was, that the old Granny was so very ill. That passed. On the 
Monday, soon after dinner, she came down stairs with her things on, 
saying she was going over to Dyke Manor, having promised Mrs. Tod- 
hetley to let her know the real state of Granny Mati. “ Don’t thee get 
slipping in the snow, Jessy,” said Mr. Page to her, half jokingly. 
“ No danger, father,” she replied: and went up and kissed him fondly. 
Since that, she had not been seen. 

It seemed very odd. Mrs. Todhetley said that in talking with Jessy 
in the porch, she had mentioned the sickness of Granny Matt: Jessy 
immediately said she would go there and see her ; and if she found her 
very ill would send word to Dyke Manor. Talk as they would,‘there 
was no more to be made of it than that: Jessy had quitted home to 
come to us, and was lost by the way. 

Lost to her friends, at any rate, if not to herself. John Drench and 
Miss Page departed; and all day long the search after Jessy and the 
speculation as to what had become of her, continued. At first, no one 

had glanced at anything but some untoward accident as the sole likely 
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cause, but gradually the opinions veered round to a different quarter, 
They began to think she might have run away ! 

Run away to escape Mr. John Drench’s persevering attentions ; and 
to seek the post of lady’s maid—which she had been expressing a 
wish for. Granny Matt was questioned, and declared most positively 
that the young lady had not stayed ten minutes with her; that it was 
only “duskish” when she went away. “ Duskish” at that season, in 
the broad open country, with the white snow on the ground, would 
mean about five o’clock: what had Jessy done with herself during the 
other hour ?—and why should she have excused her tardiness by im- 
plying that Granny Matt’s illness had kept her ? 

No one could fathom it. No one ever knew. She might have gone 
up in a balloon and paid a visit to the moon during that hour, for all 
that was learnt to the contrary, then or in the time tocome. Before 
that first day of trouble was over, John Drench suggested worse. 
Deeply mortified at its being said that she might have run away from 
him, he breathed a hasty word of retort—that it was more likely she 
had been run away with by Mr. Marcus Allen. Had William Page been 
strong enough he had certainly knocked him down for the aspersion. 
Susan heard it with a scared face: practical Miss Abigail sternly de- 
manded upon what grounds he spoke. Upon no grounds in particular, 
Drench honestly answered : it was a thought that came into his mind 
and he spoke it on the spur of the moment. 

The post-mistress at the general shop, Mrs. Smail, came forward with 
some testimony. Miss Jessy had been no less than twice to the shop 
during the past fortnight, to inquire after letters addressed J. P. The 
last time she got one. Had she been negotiating privately for the 
lady’s maid’s situation, wondered Abigail: had she been corresponding 
with Mr. Marcus Allen, retorted Susan, in her ill nature; for she did not 
just now hold Jessy in any favour. Mrs. Smail was asked whether she 
had observed, amid the letters dropped into the box, any directed to 
Mr. Marcus Allen. But this had to be left an open question: there 
might have been plenty directed to him, or there might not have been 
a single one, was the unsatisfactory answer: she had “no ‘call’ to ex- 
amine the directions, and as often did up the bag without her spectacles 
as with ’em.” 

All this, put together, certainly did not tend to show that Mr. Marcus 
Allen had anything to do with the disappearance. Jessy had now and 
then received letters from her former school-fellows addressed to the 
post office—for her sisters, who considered her but a child, had an in- 
convenient habit of looking over her shoulder while she read, them. 
The whole family, John Drench included, were up to their ears in 
agony : they did not know in what direction to look for her; were just 
in that state of mind when feeble straws are caught at. Tod, knowing 
it could do no harm, told Miss Abigail about the kiss in the coppice. 
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Miss Abigail quite scouted it: kisses under the mistletoe were as com- 
mon as blackberries with us, and just as innocent. She wrote to Aberyst- 
with, asking questions about Marcus Allen, especially as to where he 
might be found. In answer, Mrs. Allen said she had not heard from 
him since he left Aberystwith, the beginning of December, but had no 
doubt he was in London at his own home: she did not know exactly 
where that was, except that it was “somewhere at the West End.” 

This letter was no more satisfactory than the rest. It seemed all of 
a piece; all vague and doubtful. Miss’ Page read it to her father when 
he was in bed: Susan had just brought up his breakfast and he sat up 
with the tray before him, his face nearly as white as the pillow at his 
back. They could not help seeing how ill and how shrunken he 
looked : Jessy’s loss had told upon him. 

“T think, father, I had better go to London, and see if anything’s to 
be learnt there,” said Miss Page. ‘We cannot live on, in this sus- 
pense.” 

“ Ay; best go,” answered he, ‘7 can’t live in it, either. I’ve had 
another sleepless night: and I wish that I was strong to travel. I 
should have been away long ago searching for the child 

“‘ You see, father, we don’t know where to seek her ; there’s no clue,” 
interrupted Abigail. ' 

“T’d have gone from place to place till I found her. But now, I'll 
tell ye, Abigail, where you must go first—the thought has been in my 
mind all night. And that is to Madame Caron’s.” 

“To Madame Caron’s !” echoed both the sisters atonce. ‘“‘ Madame 
Caron’s !” 

“ Don’t neither of ye remember how your mother used to talk of 
her? Ann Dicker she was. She knows a sight of great folks now— 
and it may be that Jessy’s gone to her. Bond Street, or somewhere 
close to it, is where she lives.” 

In truth they had nearly forgotten the person spoken of. Madame 
Caron had once been plain Ann Dicker, of Church Dykely, intimate 
with William Page and his wife. She went to London to learn the 
millinery and dressmaking ; married a Frenchman, and rose by degrees 
to be a fashionable court milliner. It had struck Mr. Page, during the 
past night-watch, that Jessy might have applied to Madame Caron to 
help her in getting a place as lady’s maid. 

“Tt’s the likeliest thing she’d do,” he urged. ‘‘ How was she to find 
such a place of herself?—and I wish we had all been smothered afore 
we'd made her home here unhappy, and put her on to think of such a 
thing. ‘I should like to be a lady’s maid, father, in some great 
duchess’s family,’ she says to me one day: and I laughed, taking it 
for nothing but nonsense. ‘Thee’d soon wish th’self back at home, 
child,’ was all I said. Ay: she’s off to Madame Caron’s ; not a doubt 
on’t: I can’t tell how it was I never thought of it till to-night.” 
VOL. XI. P 
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“T shouldn’t wonder but what it is so,” slowly spoke Abigail, seizing 
on the probability. 

“ And some of you were for taking away my poor lamb’s good name!” 
he added, with emotion. ‘“She’d no more run away after Marcus Allen, 
or any other Marcus, than you two would.” 

To resolve and to do were one with prompt Abigail Page. Not a 
moment lost she, now that some kind of clue was atforded to act upon. 
That same morning she was on her way to London, attended by John 
Drench, 

III. 

A LARGE handsome double show-room. Brass hooks on the walls 
and slender bonnet-stands on the tables, garnished with gowns and 
mantles and head-gear and fal-lals; wide pier glasses; sofas and 
chairs covered with chintz. Save for these articles, the room was empty. 
In a small apartment opening from them, called “the trying-on room,” 
sat Madame Caron herself, taking a comfortable cup of tea and a toasted 
muffin, after the labours of the day were over. Not that the labours 
were great at that season: people who require court millinery being 
mostly out of town. 

“You are wanted, if you please, madame, in the show-room,” said a 
page in buttons, coming in to disturb the tea. 

“‘ Wanted !—at this hour!” cried Madame Caron, as she glanced at 
the time-piece, and saw it was on the stroke of six. ‘ Who is it?” 

“It’s a lady and gentleman, madame. They look like travellers.” 

“Go in and light the gas,” said Madame. 

“Passing through London and are requiring things in a hurry,” 
thought she, mentally running through a list of some of her most 
fashionable customers. 

She went in with a swimming curtsey—quite that of a French-woman 
—and the parties, visitors and visited, gazed at each other in the gas- 
light. Zhey saw a very stylish lady in rich black satin that stood on 
end, and lappets of point lace: she saw two homely country people, 
the one in a red comforter, muffled about his ears, the other in an 
antiquated fur cape that must originally have come out of Noah’s ark. 

“Mon dieu!” inwardly ejaculated Madame, who had caught up a 
few of her husband’s native sayings. 

“Ts it—Madame Caron?” questioned Miss Abigail, in hesitation. 
For, you see, she doubted whether it might not be one of Madame 
Caron’s duchesses, 

“‘T have the honour to be Madame Caron,” replied the lady with her 
grandest air. 

Thus put at ease in regard to identity, Miss Page introduced herself— 
and John Drenth, son of Mr. Drench of the Upland Farm. Madame 
Caron—who had a good heart, and retained amid her grandeur a vivid 
remembrance of home and early friends—came down from her stilts on 
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the instant, took off with her own hands the objectionable tippet, on the 
plea of heat, conducted them into the little room, and rang for a fresh 
supply of tea and muffins. 

“‘T remember you so well when you were a little thing, Abigail,” she 
said, her heart warming to the old days. “ We always said you would 
grow up like your mother, and so you have. Ah, dear! that’s some- 
thing like a quarter of a century ago. As to you, Mr. John, your 
father and I were boy and girl sweethearts.” 

Over the refreshing tea and the relishing muffins, Abigail Page told 
her tale. The whole of it. Her father had warned her not to hint a 
word against Jessy : but there was something in the face before her, 
that spoke of truth and trust: and, besides, she did not see her way 
clear zo¢t to speak of Marcus Allen. To leave him out altogether 
would have been like bargaining for a spring calf in the dark. 

“‘T have never had a line from Jessy in all my life; I have neither 
seen nor heard of her,” said Madame. “As to Mr. Marcus Allen, I don’t 
know him personally myself, but Miss Connaway, my head dressmaker, 
does ; for I have heard her speak of him. I can soon find out for you 
where he lives.” 

Miss Page thought she should like to see the head dressmaker, and a 
message was sent up forher. A neat little middle-aged woman came 
down, and was invited to the tea-table. Madame turned the conversa- 
tion on Mr. Marcus Allen; telling Miss Connaway that these country 
friends of hers knew him slightly, and would be glad to get his address 
to call upon him: but she did not say a syllable about Jessy. 

Mr. Marcus Allen had about two hundred a year of his own, and was 
an artist in water colours. ‘The certain income made him idle; and he 
played just as often as he worked. The few pictures he completed 
were good, and sold well. He shared a spacious painting room some- 
where with a brother artist, but lived in chambers. All this Miss 
Connaway told readily : she had known him since he was a child. 

Late though it was, Miss Abigail and her cavalier proceeded to 
Marcus Allen’s lodgings; or “ chambers,” as they were ostentatiously 
called, and found him seated at dinner. He rose in the utmost aston- 
ishment at sight of them: an astonishment that looked thoroughly 
genuine. 

Jessy missing ! Jessy left her home! He could but reiterate the 
words in wondering disbelief. Abigail Page felt reassured from 
that moment: even jealous John Drench in his heart acquitted him. 
He had not written to Jessy, he said; he had nothing to write to her 
about, therefore it could not have been his letter she went to receive 
at the post office ; and most certainly she had not written to him. Miss 
Abigail—willing perhaps to offer some excuse for coming to him—said 
they had thought it possible Jessy might have consulted him about 
getting a lady’s maid’s place. She never had consulted him, he 
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answered, but had once told him that she intended to go out as such. 
He should imagine, he added, it was what she had done. 

Mr. Marcus Allen pressed them to sit down and partake of his dinner, 
such as it was; he poured out glasses of wine ; he was altogether hospit- 
able. But they declined all. As John Drench plainly put it, dinner 
and wine mightn’t “set” atop of hot tea and muffins. He then asked 
how he could assist them: he was most anxious they should find her, 
and would help towards it in any way that lay in his power. 

“He knows no more about her than we know,” said John Drench 
as they turned out into the lighted streets. ‘I’m sorry I misjudged 
him.” 

“‘T am sorry too, John Drench,” was Miss Abigail’s sorrowful answer. 
“But for listening to you, we should never have had such a wicked 
thought about her, poor child, and been spared many a bitter moment. 
Where in the wide world are we to look for her now?” 

The wide world did not make sign of answer. London, with its teem- 
ing millions, was an enormous arena—and there was no especial cause 
to suppose Jessy Page had come to it. 

“T am afraid it will be of no use to stay here longer,” said Miss 
Abigail to John Drench, after another unsatisfactory day went by, during 
which Marcus Allen called upon them at the inn, and said he had 
spoken to the police. It was John Drench’s own opinion. 

“Why you see, Miss Abigail, that to look for her here, not knowing 
where or how, is something like looking for a needle in a bottle of 
hay,” said he. 

They got home none too soon. Two unexpected events were there 
to greet them. The one was, Mr. Page was lying low in an attack of 
paralysis : the other was a letter from Jessy. 

It gave no clue to where she was. All she said in it was that she 
had found a situation, and hoped to suit and be happy in it: and she 
sent her love to all. 


The weeks and the months went on. Jessy’s fate remained what it 
had been at first—a mystery. Many a mystery lies unsolved in this 
world, and will so lie to the world’s end. This was one. 

There’s a little more to tell about her sometime, but it will not do 
much towards unravelling it. Jounny LuDLow. 






































GOING TO INDIA FOR A RICH HUSBAND. 


NE of the most attractive girls I ever knew was Louisa Bellamy. 

And for a short while I saw a good deal of her, for she went 

out to Bombay in the “ Bengal,” East Indiaman, of which ship I was 

then chief officer. Her family and mine were old friends, so that she 

and I were not strangers. The Bellamys were well-connected, but very 

poor—taking into consideration the position to which they of right 

belonged, and their large family—two sons and eight daughters. Louisa 
was the youngest of all. 

The boys entered the East India Company’s service, and had been 
fortunate. Charles, the eldest, especially so. Circumstances helped 
him to his majority very early, and he had married a rich girl soon 
after his arrival in India. From thenceforward he had lived in first-rate 
style, and helped his family. Every one of his sisters had been sent to 
him successively, and he had contrived to find a good “ parti” for 
each. All had married well, and most of them were settled in India. 

Louisa’s turn was the last to come. Like her sisters she was shrewd 
and clever, well able to take care of herself and to make the most of 
opportunities. From her earliest childhood she had been trained to 
look upon a good marriage—that is, a wealthy one—as “a young lady’s 
chief end and aim in life :” and that this end was only to be attained 
by going out to India. Ever since she could remember, her home had 
seemed to be in a chronic state of excitement and turmoil consequent 
on the successive gettings off of her elder sisters for the land of promise. 
After each departure her mother had suffered under a continued attack 
of fidgets and anxiety until the news came to her of the longed-for 
desirable engagement. No wonder that a rich husband formed the 
main point in Louisa Bellamy’s creed. Her turn had come now. She 
was going to India Zo get married. And she meant to marry well. 

Mrs. Bellamy kept up her admonitions to the last. ‘ Louisa, mind ; 
mind again and again,” she reiterated on the eve of the departure ; 
“your sisters have all done well, but you will do better. You are by 
far the best-looking of them all, and have only to play your cards well. 
I think I need not caution you against falling in love with a poor man: 
love is very well in its way, but married poverty is awful. You have 
been reared to know this. Never never make a fool of yourself in that 
manner.” 
~ Louisa quite laughed at the charge: in her case it sounded so 
utterly needless. ‘Never fear, mamma,” were her parting words, 
spoken emphatically. “I know. I'll take care of myself. See if I 
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don’t make a position worth all theirs put together. Zrust me for that. 
It shall not be far inferior to that of the wife of the Governor-general.” 

“‘ Heaven bless you, my dear!” returned the happy mother. “ You 
were always my favourite child, Louisa, and I have ever looked forward 
to your welfare in life.” 

What Louisa Bellamy dreamed of that last night, I cannot tell. Be- 
fore falling asleep she lay for some time wrapt in visions of a palace, 
with hosts of black servants in and about it. Carriages, horses, com- 
pany, music, dancing, jewels, pomp and state ; each held a place in the 
panorama. And in the midst of it all, she, herself, figured conspi- 
cuously, the reigning queen. 

On the departure of the Bengal, we towed down to Gravesend, and 
anchored. Two days were spent there in getting ready for sea, and 
receiving the passengers with their piles of luggage. It was a fine 
morning in February when we started finally on our voyage. The 
wind was north-west, blowing a steady breeze. We soon had all sail 
set, and bowled along merrily down past the “ Nore,” and so on. 

Going down Channel I saw but little of the passengers. A ship 
just leaving home, especially with a fresh crew, gives the officers, and 
more particularly the chief, plenty of occupation. By the time we 
reached Madeira, things had got into good working order, and I had 
a little spare time. The weather was constantly fine: none of the 
passengers had been ill. They had had ample time to get intimate: 
which, as a rule, is what people quickly do when going a long voyage 
together. We carried about thirty, of which some two-thirds were 
ladies ; one or two had children with them. They all seemed very 
nice, and we got on well. 

Of the men passengers one in particular gained my liking, more than 
alltherest. Perhaps his name, George Armstrong, may have had some- 
thing to do with the first attraction. It was that of an old school 
chum, who had died, with whom, as a boy, I had been very intimate. 
This George Armstrong was a frank, gentlemanly, handsome fellow, 
six feet high, and a pair of shoulders to match. His face, with its 
habitual good-tempered expression, was kindness itself ; showing also 
good sense and ability. He had come out about third at the examina- 
tions for a commission, and was now going out as lieutenant in the 
Engineers. A smart, pushing fellow, who would in time make a name 
for himself, if not knocked over by a cannon-ball. Many have been, 
mark you. 

George Armstrong had nothing but his pay and a small private income 
of fifty pounds a year. After all, this is not so great a misfortune ; 
perhaps the contrary ; for a clever, steady young man in India, If he 
has it in him, the very fact of his: being obliged to work for a position, 
spurs him on to exertion: and he often rises far beyond those who 
start with money, and so are content to vegetate and take life easily. 
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Armstrong grew to be a favourite on board the Bengal, and he and I 
struck up areal friendship. He took a fancy to me, just as I did to him. 
The days on board passed very pleasantly. One had not time to feel 
ennui. Every hour had its occupation or amusement. Bathing and 
coffee in the morning: breakfast at nine o’clock : tiffinat noon: dinner 
at four: tea at seven. It seemed like one continual meal. At eight 
o’clock the steward put grog and wine on the table, with cakes and 
such light.things. During the day the ladies read, sewed, practised 
music, played with the children, and found various other pastimes. The 
men smoked, read, played quoits, and fired at bottles suspended from 
a stunsail-boom end. Often we had a ship in sight: sometimes a 
homeward-bounder. There would be plenty of signalling, of answering 
and asking eager questions on both sides. In fine light weather we 
once or twice boarded another ship, seven or eight of the passengers 
going in the boat. As for fish, we caught plenty, including several 
sharks. These also afforded much amusement, and caused not a little 
trepidation to the ladies when they came to take a near view of the 
shark’s flounderings on the deck. There was a rubber in the evenings 
for those who cared about it, sometimes a round game: Pope Joan, or 
vingt-et-un. Chess also: singing: music: once or twice a week 
dancing on the poop—a fine, large poop, was that of the Bengal. But 
the favourite amusement in the warm still nights of the tropics, was the 
desultory lingering on this same poop, walking, sitting, and chatting. 

Several young ladies on board were in the same position as Miss 
Bellamy—going out to their friends in the hope of getting well married. 
It is a kind of institution with us, you know, this going out. Nearly all 
were under the captain’s charge, and he looked after them pretty well. 
Most of the men were in the army ; the gallantry of such is proverbial, 
and there was a very fair amount of small flirting done. Louisa 
Bellamy was a very adept at the game. She turned the heads of half 
the men with her arch, winning manners, and her natural attractions. 
Armstrong was undoubtedly the favourite with every lady on board. 
It was clear as the day that each one looked best pleased when he was 
her cavalier. Perhaps it was from seeing this that Miss Bellamy laid 
herself out to attract him. She certainly did do so. For a long time 
he took it all for what it was worth, and tried to pay her off in kind. 
With him, however, it grew into something deeper. But she was proof 
against all his shafts, and only laughed at him. 

And so the ship sailed on, the time flying by. So pleasantly 
did it pass, that we were well down South and across the S.E. trades 
before any one began to talk of getting to the Cape. The weather 
kept fine; the evening promenades were continued, as well as the 
flirting; and Mr. Armstrong was invariably the companion of Miss 
Bellamy. In short, it was, with him, the old story: he had played with 
edged tools, and cut his fingers. 
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One night I was keeping the first watch, walking fore and aft the 
poop, when he came up and turned about with me. I thought I'd 
rally him. 

“‘ Well, Armstrong, so you're in for it at last!” 

“Pooh! nonsense !” returned he, turning as red as a crimson sunset. 

“Tt is useless your trying to deceive me, man—and perhaps yourself 
also. I see it all plainly.” 

‘Well, upon my word, I believe it is as you say, old fellow,” he 
acknowledged, coming round. “I can’t help myself.” 

‘‘ Now, Armstrong, look here—take a fool’s advice. Don’t let the 
fancy goon. Get out of it while you can. Depend upon it, you will 
only be wasting your time and love upon her. She is a charming girl ; 
I believe a truly good girl: but she knows how to take the best care of 
herself. She is going out to India, as her sisters all did before her, to 
find a rich husband.” 

“You know her people, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, I know them. And I know the creed they have brought 
her up in. Believe me, Armstrong, Louisa Bellamy will never look 
seriously on a poor man like you.” 

‘“‘T suppose you are right,” he said, after a pause. “I have thought 
all along that she was only amusing herself with me. It’s this: she 
attracts a man against his will. But I'll cut the matter short from 
to-night.” 

Towards morning the weather changed. The wind hauled into the 
south-east, and came on to blow. For two days we had a strong gale 
with a heavy cross sea, and the ship was knocked about a good deal. 
The passengers showed out very little. This was the first bad weather 
experienced, and many of them were qualmish and kept to their state 
rooms. Armstrong and Miss Bellamy were among the few who could 
remain about, as usual. He seemed to be keeping to his determination, 
for he did not speak to her more than common civility demanded ; and 
when in the cuddy, always seated himself at a safe distance. 

But this could not last. The ice in George Armstrong’s bosom 
melted : his good resolves gave way. When fine weather returned, and 
the evening walks were resumed, he and Miss Bellamy were again 
promenading the poop side by side. And, all this time, was she smitten? 
Not one bit, that I could detect ; and I watched her closely. I felt 
sure that I had taken her true estimate: she was of the world, 
worldly. 

Some two months after leaving England we made the Cape. The 
weather was fine, and the ship put into Table Bay. Ostensibly for 
water, fresh meat and vegetables: in reality to afford the passengers an 
opportunity of seeing the place and having a run on shore. They had 
great fun. I only wish I had been with them; but we had sprung 
a topmast and sustained some other damage shortly before, and I had 
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to remain on board to look after the refitting. Table Bay was left after 
a sojourn of two days. The weather was fine, the wind southerly and 
moderate. The next day but one, breakfast being ended, and most of 
the passengers assembled on the poop, some of the men began fishing 
over the stern for Cape pigeons and albatrosses. The ship was going 
about five knots, with the yards braced up. I stood looking on at the 
fishing, and then went forward to the forecastle ladder, when there was 
a loud cry from the helmsman. 

“ Man overboard !” 

Of all the different calls on board ship in moments of sudden danger 
this is, to me, the most startling and impressive. It sends through me 
a peculiar thrill, and imparts a feeling of undefinable dread and gloom 
that no other cry does. I have, unfortunately, heard it often. I have 
also heard nearly all the others, from “ Breakers under the bows” to 
“Fire.” But none ever so painfully impressed me as that of “ Man 
overboard.” 

‘Man overboard!” How instantaneously the cry was caught up 
and echoed by twenty voices! What astate of panic and confusion the 
passengers were in! All-the crew came on deck in an instant: even 
they who had been in their bunks. 

“Where?” I cried, bounding back to the poop, and running aft. 
“ Who is it?” 

“Armstrong. Mr. Armstrong.” 

“Hard down the helm, hard down, my lad!” I said as I seized a 
life-buoy and threw it as far as I could towards where he was paddling 
about in the water, a hundred and fifty yards astern. Although the 
buoys were close at hand, strange to say, nobody had thought of 
throwing one overboard. ‘The one I threw did not go thirty yards from 
thé ship. 

“ Hard down the helm. All hands on deck. Let go the maintack 
and bowline, mainsheet; back the main yard. Mr. Green, take four 
hands with you and clear away the small life-boat; get into her and 
lower away as soon as you're ready. Jones,” toa middy, “jump up 
in the mizen-top and keep your eye on the man overboard.” 

In a very short time the ship was stopped, and the boat travelling as 
fast as four good men could pull her, towards the place where Armstrong 
could be seen from aloft swimming about. Unfortunately he had not 
reached the life-buoy. It was now a question of how long he could 
keep up. The weather was fine, and the water comparatively smooth ; 
but there was a good deal of swell on. 

One good thing, it was daylight. If he were only a tolerably good 
swimmer there was a fair chance of his being saved. But—cow/d he 
swim well? None of us knew! 

It was a most anxious time. The suspense was terrible. Most of 
the passengers, certainly all the ladies, were literally in fear and 
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trembling for a human life. Presently, Jones sang out from the mizen- 
top: “It’s all right; the boat sees him. They are pulling straight for 
him.” A minute or two later, the youngster was at my elbow on the 
deck, very much to my astonishment, for I had not seen him come down. 

“What the deuce are you doing here? Did I not send you into the 
mizen-top to keep a look-out on the boat and the man in the water?” 

“T saw the boat pulling straight for him, sir, so I thought I might 
come down.” 

“Did you see him taken into the boat ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then you ought to have stayed up.” 

We could only await the boat’s approach. All hoped and expected 
that he had been picked up, but no one was sure of it. He might have 
gone down, exhausted, just as the boat was getting to him. A few 
minutes would solve the question. 

Louisa Bellamy was on the poop with the others. For the first time 
I observed something which told me that she, too, perhaps, might have 
had her feathers scorched from fluttering too near the flame. ‘There 
was no mistaking it ; she was profoundly agitated: her distress was real 
and very great, though she strove to hide it. 

The boat was returning. Had they found him? “Yes,” said one, 
‘I can count six. No—stopa bit. It’s only five. Armstrong’s lost.” 

“No: he is saved,” said the captain, “for I see him. Thank God.” 
And with the good words there arose a sudden commotion and flutter. 

“What's the matter with Miss Bellamy? Ohdear! Miss Bellamy 
has fainted !” 

It was true. They had to catch her as she was falling. The strain 
on the nervous system had been too great. Nothing was thought of 
it ; she soon revived, laughed it off, and called herself stupid for fainting 
“at such a trifle.” 

The boat came alongside, and Armstrong scrambled up the side 
ladder, grinning. His appearance, say the least of it, was not elegant. 
Having divested himself of boots, coat, and vest while in the water, he 
now appeared on the scene in a wet shirt and pantaloons that clung 
about him in folds and pleats. 

Down he dived to his cabin ; had a stiff glass of brandy, and a heavy 
rub down. Meanwhile the boat was hoisted up, the sails were trimmed, 
and the ship kept on her course. 

The weather continued fine; and in a few days we entered the 
Mozambique Channel. Here we got a fine S.E. wind which sent us 
bowling along nine or ten knots, with stunsails set alow and aloft. 

All this time Mr. Armstrong and Miss Bellamy seemed to go on as 
usual. He was constant and demonstrative in his attention. In fact, 
it was plain to every one on board how matters were with Aim. She, 
on the contrary, appeared as indifferent as ever, and teased him like a 
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child. Sometimes I fancied this indifference was only assumed : but, 
if so, it was cleverly done. Events, however, were bringing on a crisis. 

We had left the Cape about ten days. One evening, just at eight 
o'clock, I was relieved from watch. The stewards had placed the 
usual grog and wine on the table, and I went into the cuddy. The 
captain was seated in his stateroom—the after one—a chart spread out 
before him. He called me in. 

“You have the middle watch, I think ?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Well, at midnight when you come'on deck, take all the stuns’ils in, 
and haul her up a couple of points. Keep a good look-out for the 
island. It’s very low, so the chances are that you'll not see anything 
of it.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

And I had just begun a game at chess in the cuddy when the captain 
called me back again. 

“Oh, look here, Mr. W. , I think you need not mind about the 
stuns’ils. I'll alter the course a point at once; that ought to take us 
well clear. However, you can keep a sharp look-out just the same. 
We were a hundred and twenty miles, or so, off at noon : and, according 
to the rate we’ve been going at since, she ought to be up with the 
island between one and two o’clock.” 

“Very good, sir,” I repeated ; “I'll keep a good look-out.” And I 
returned to my game of chess. It did not last long, and I soon 
turned in. 

At midnight, when I relieved the second mate, the night was fine 
and tolerably clear. Clear enough overhead. But on the water there 
was a sort of light mist, and the rays of the moon, which was now 
about two hours high, were dazzling. The breeze had freshened, and 
we had quite enough of it for the small stuns’ils. I took my usual turn 
round the decks, cautioned the look-out man, and returned to the poop, 

About half-past one I reckoned up, mentally, that we must have about 
run the exact distance. “ Davis,” I said to the third mate, “just go 
forward and see if the look-out is nodding: if so, give him a trifle to 
remember you by. Stop on the forecastle yourself till I call you off, and 
keep a sharp look-out.” 

Away went Davis. I had my night-glasses with me; and, knowing 
that if we saw the land at all we should be very close to it, walked from 
side to side of the poop, looking anxiously around. 

Suddenly, a couple of gulls shrieked overhead. ‘“ By heavens!” 
thought I, “‘ that’s a warning, and I'll accept it.” I hurried forward, 
determined to remain on the look-out myself. As I ascended the fore- 
castle ladder, Davis was in the act of coming down, and met me. 

“Ts that you, sir? There’s something ahead I can’t quite make out. 
I was coming aft to tell you. It looks like a sort of cloud.” 
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Pushing past him, I took one look. For a second of time, my heart 
seemed to turn quite cold and stand still. I felt half sick. The next 
moment I was all right: the shock had been too heavy. We were right 
bang on top of the island! ‘There it was, scarcely a mile off. I could 
see the surf distinctly with the glasses, and the ship was tearing along 
straight for it, about ten knots an hour! We ought to have seen it 
sooner, but the glare of the moon rendered the horizon all round quite 
black-looking ; whilst at the same time its rays on the water made the 
surf impossible to be distinguished at a distance. 

For a moment I thought nothing cow/d save the ship. Fortunately, 
I have always been very cool; quite self-possessed in sudden emer- 
gencies, as in moments of the greatest peril. It is my nature to be so: 
and I wish all sailors could say the same. There was but one thing 
that could save us ; and I tried it. 

“Hard up! hard up,” I shouted to the helmsman. ‘“ Call all hands 
to save ship. Let go the royal halyards and stuns’l tacks fore and aft. 
Brace the crossjack yard round.”—By this time I had got down off the 
forecastle, and hurried aft.—“ Let go the lee main braces, one of you; 
main tack and sheet too, somebody.” All this had occupied less than 
half a minute: and I now met the third mate with his startled and 
anxious face. 

“ Davis, call the captain. ‘ic'l him we are right on the top of it.” 

Two minutes more, and we were in a pretty pickle. The helm had 
been put hard up, and the ship spun round on her heel like a top. 
She was now flat aback by the lee and going stern first towards the 
island. The men had been too slow in their movements ; and before 
the yards could be braced round, they had taken aback. The state 
of confusion was frightful. I got up on to the poop. All the crew 
were out on deck, some pulling on one rope, some on another, all of them 
talking, many frightened and bewildered. This would never answer. 

“ Silence, fore and aft! What the deuce are you all doing? Attend 
to the word of command. Mr. Green, bring your watch into the poop 
and turn this mainyard round. Do you hear there, starboard watch on 
the poop. Port watch, haul in the port crossjack braces.” 

The captain rushed on deck in his shirt-tails. Most of the men 
passengers were so rushing also. The wind blew freshly and the tails 
fluttered. It was a good thing I retained my presence of mind, for the 
captain three-parts lost his. 

“Good heavens, W , what’s the matter?” he cried. “ Where 
is it? I can’t see a thing: that confounded moonlight blinds me 
quite. I can’t do anything just now. You had better go on with it, 
as you know the position of things.” 

*‘ There’s the land, sir,” I said, ‘‘that black streak ; and there’s the 
broken water.” 

And uncommonly close it was to us. The captain looked bewildered 
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‘Shift the helm, my lad,” I said to the man at the wheel. “ Now, 
sir,” I continued, “you see how she is. If you will take charge, I'll 
go down on the main deck and get the head yards to rights: the 
boatswain is making a regular mess of it. And with all the lee 
stuns’ls set and the swinging boom out, it’s an awkward job.” 

“All right, W——,” he replied. “I’ve got my eyesight now: I'll 
look after her.” 

The scene in the cuddy, as I afterwards learnt, was a terrible one. 
When the startling cry was echoed along the decks and through 
the cabins, “All hands save ship,” the passengers had, one and all, 
expected immediate shipwreck, and death as a natural consequence. In 
these moments of sudden peril on board ship, and especially if they 
occur at night, passengers invariably give way to excess of terror. 
It is but natural. The convenances of life are thrown to the winds— 
as was the case in the Bengal. The women rushed from their beds in 
their night dresses ; shrieking, sobbing, talking wildly. They did not 
dare to go on deck, but huddled themselves in a group in the cuddy. 
To add to the confusion, the lamp had gone out and they were 
in darkness. George Armstrong had hurried back from the poop 
at first, in search of Miss Bellamy. Believing that the ship must 
inevitably go ashore in the next few moments, he ignored ceremony 
and burst into her cabin. She had just left her bed. There was no 
light, but instinct told her who was coming to the rescue. 

“‘Oh George, George! what is the danger?” 

For answer, George Armstrong took her to him, and clasped her in 
his strong arms. It was no time for concealing the peril. 

“My dearest,” he said, “a few moments may end all. Even as I 
speak to you, the ship’s bottom is in danger of being knocked out; in 
which case, we must all perish.” 

She was dreadfully agitated. And in that moment, each one believing 
it to be the last, reticence was thrown away. With the fear of death 
before us, we dare not persist in a lie; and George Armstrong heard 
how passionately she loved him. 

And they made a compact, each with each: that if, by God’s mercy, 
they should come unscathed out of this peril, they would become 
to one another man and wife. Her head dropped on his breast, 
and rested there, as she made the solemn promise. 

She let him take his first passionate kiss. Then, telling her to get a 
cloak on, or something, he left her with the other ladies in the cabin. 

Then he rushed up on deck, and found some of the passengers 
helping the crew to brace the mainyard round. Armstrong fell-to with 
his great strength: doing more than any two in the crowd. It was 
an awful job, getting the ship to-rights. Five o’clock had struck before 
we had her snugged down to topsails and jib, and the watch sent 
below. However, we were saved. 
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Dodging away to the southward till after breakfast, we then stood 
back for the island: running close in, and taking a good stare at it. 
The weather was bright and genial, the sun shone hotly. Although 
uninhabited, there was some appearance of wild vegetation. Clumps 
of trees clustered here and there, green bushes also ; in contrast with 
which the shelving, sandy beach looked quite enticing, as the water 
rippled gently upon it—for we were on the lee side of the island now, 
and, of course, in smooth water. There was some talk of lowering a 
boat and landing; but it came to nothing. The captain was more 
eager to take advantage of the fine S.E. wind blowing, and make up 
for the few hours we had lately lost. So we squared away and stood 
to the northward. All sail was quickly packed on the “‘ Bengal”; and 
in an hour’s time Europa Island was out of sight astern. 

“‘T have often wished to see the place,” said the captainto me. “I 
have passed it a good few times, but always out of sight. We nearly 
saw too much of it now, eh, Mr. W——. However, a miss is as good 
as a mile.” 

From this time we had a constant succession of fair winds and fine 
weather; and arrived at Bombay on the first of June. During the 
remainder of the passage it was patent to everybody on board how 
matters were between Armstrong and Miss Bellamy. Never a thought 
crossed her of retracting the promise, given in a moment of peril: and 
she looked supremely happy. Nearly the first to board us off Bombay 
Harbour was Major Bellamy : he had come off in one of the dubashes’ 
boats. The young lady waited by the poop ladder to receive him. 

“ Well, Charles !” 

“My dear Louisa! But how you’ve grown. And improved too! 
By George, you put your sisters into the shade!” 

‘“‘T want to introduce a gentleman to you,” she went on, beckoning 
Armstrong forward ; “ one of the passengers and a friend of mine : Mr. 
Armstrong. George, this is my brother Charley.” 

Charles Bellamy looked blank. There was no mistaking, as he 
feared, what this style of introduction meant. Ere he had held out his 
hand, with some hesitation—and the frank, pleasant face of George 
Armstrong seemed to compel him to that advance, Louisa disappeared, 
saying she had her “ things ” to look after. : 

Major Bellamy looked round, and saw me. A warm grasp of the 
hand, and he pulled me aside. Our thoughts went back to the old 
days, and it almost seemed as though we were lads together again. 
We were at the same school—though he was a few years older than I. 

“‘T say, Harry, what zs the meaning of all this? Louisa speaks to 
that man as ‘George,’ and she coolly introduces me to him as ‘my 
brother Charley.’ ” 

“‘ Well—I see you guess,” was my hurried answer—for I had barely 
time to stay a moment with him. “TI think it is a case, Charles. I 
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warned Armstrong against it; I said a word or two of warning to 
Louisa : but love and circumstances have been too strong for prudence.” 

My companion drew in his lips. “What is he? Poor, of course !’’ 

“Has next to nothing, besides his pay: he’s a lieutenant in the 
Engineers. But look here, Bellamy—he is a gent/eman in the best sense 
of the word ; and a downright good fellow : safe to get on. If Louisa 
were my sister, I’d give her to him with pleasure to-morrow.” 

‘“¢ But——” 

“T can’t stay: we are about to bring up, and there’s the pilot calling 
out for the chief officer. I’ll come on to you, old friend, as soon as I 
can get ashore.” 


It came to pass, and very shortly: for Major Bellamy did not see 
his way clear to hold out against Louisa’s will. And he had grown to 
like Armstrong. I was at the wedding ; and we had a jolly spree. 

The following formed part of Mrs. George Armstrong’s first letter 
home after the ceremony. . 

“PoonaH, July 27th. 

“© My DearesT Mamma, 

‘We have been married three days, and are now at this place. 
I find it much pleasanter than Bombay. The latter, just now, is very 
disagreeable to live in. Always rainy and cold, or rainy and hot and 
muggy. Here the weather is lovely. I wish we were rich, that we 
might come home to see you; I know you would like George. He 
hopes to get promotion soon; and I am sure he will, for he is very 
clever and persevering. He desires his love to you; and he says if 
papa—but I’ll leave a space at the end for him to write his own messages. 

“All the girls have gone on at me in a most disgraceful manner for 
marrying him. Georgina went into a passion over it; she said I had 
made a great fool of myself, and thrown myself away. They all talked no 
end of nonsense about a Mr. Stewart, saying I ought to have married Aim 
because he is zmmensely rich. Would you believe that he proposed to 
Charles for me when he had only seen me twice? Fancy it! He is 
an old man, quite forty, and his whiskers are turning gray. The idea 
of his wanting me/ Riches may be very well, dear mamma, but love’s 
better. Oh, if you could but see George! He is worth * 

Mrs. Bellamy dashed down the letter with a groan. She had not 
patience to read further. lLouisa’s ideas had indeed undergone a 
change in a few months—and to her mother it was a cruel blow. 

“The simpleton ! the utter idiot !” said Mrs. Bellamy in her wrath. 
“To think that she should tie herself to a poor lieutenant in a marching 
regiment with nothing but his pay, when she might have done so well! 
I'll never forgive her; never.” H. W. 
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A WINTER MORNING WITH OUR PETS. 


HE country roads are an uncomfortable patchwork of mud and 
stones. The woods are bare and silent. Not even Robin 
Redbreast, the winter chorister, chants one note to-day, for there is not 
a ray of sunlight in all the leaden-coloured sky to cheer him in his song. 
No faintest flush of green brightens the hedgerows. There is nothing 
to entice us out for a walk this morning. Let us go into the neatly- 
kept farm-yard, which is so well fenced round that the blustering north- 
west wind now blowing can hardly be felt within its precincts, and see 
what amusement we can find among its inhabitants. 

The straw in that cozy linny to the left, as we enter, looks clean 
enough and soft enough to form a bed for a princess, at least in the 
good old days when princesses used to walk about sometimes in the 
disguise of shepherdesses ; and a very winsome princess, indeed, in her 
own way, does in fact keep here her state. She calls us with a gentle 
low, and we obey the summons to her sweet presence ; sweet in truth 
we own it to be, as we inhale the fragrance of her breath. Nelly, the 
most elegant in shape and fine in coat of small Jersey cows, receives us 
very graciously. She holds down her deer-like head in a half-shy, half- 
coquettish way, for us to rub it. She allows us to examine the golden 
lining of her ears—her highest patent of good birth. She gazes at us 
. with her clear clever eyes, as though she were longing to ask us some 
question. Nelly is very exclusive in her taste. She will associate with 
no other four-footed animal, except her own daughter, who is here, as 
usual, her companion, but who, not being so friendly to man, has retired 
into a corner and is peering at us rather suspiciously. In the fields in 
summer this aristocratic mamma and daughter keep apart from the rest of 
the herd in the most dignified way, and will hardly condescend to crop 
a blade of grass out of the same hedge with them. There is scarcely a 
gate on the farm which Nelly cannot open. In vain the cowman and 
the carpenter meet together to form cunningly-contrived fastenings ; 
Nelly’s sharp little horns, and still sharper wits, always find out the 
trick of their art. The object of her wanderings has as yet never been 
exactly discovered. Perhaps she has some indistinct hope of reaching 
a ship to take her back to her native island. 

But a large sleepy red head, such as reminds us of the head of Apis 
on Egyptian columns, is staring at us over yonder gate, and claiming in 
turn our attention. This is the prize ox, who in another month will 
be beef in the market, and he seems to have some dim perception 
of the fact, for there is a half-reproachful, half-melancholy expression 
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in his great eyes. We feel something very like compunction as we 
look at his broad patient forehead, which we have so often stroked, and, 
not wishing to grow too sentimental, hurry on. 

Two shaggy pony faces—one grey, the other brown—are poked out 
of the stable window to greet us. The grey licks his lips, which we 
know well means an imperative demand for a lump of sugar. The 
brown makes a saucy grab at our shoulder. There is much character, 
but of a very different kind in both of these heads. The one is expres- 
sive of wilfulness, the other of mischief. Mustard-seed, the grey, is a 
pony of an imperious disposition, who makes rules for himself and laws 
for every one who comes near him, and insists on their being kept. 
When the boy who is his groom of the chambers approaches with the 
broom, which, in our primitive stable, takes the place of curry-comb 
and water-brush, he is bound by his allegiance to Prince Mustard-seed to 
use it in one peculiar and prescribed manner. When his so-called 
master, but in reality his most respectful subject, rides him he also has 
to observe certain appointed ordinances. The chief of these are that 
he must always keep his riding-whip in a particular angle between 
Mustard-seed’s head and tail, that he must never take out a coloured 
pocket-handkerchief, and that, though he may be choking he must not 
cough or sneeze loudly. Should he begin to infringe in the slightest 
degree any of these laws, Mustard-seed first warns him of his grave dis- 
pleasure by laying back one ear flat on his neck, or by holding his tail 
on one side. Should the rider persist in his contumely, he is certain to 
be sent up into the air by a sudden spring off all four legs at once. 
There are particular turns in the road which Mustard-seed never passes 
without the ceremony of a little resolute kick. He always walks 
along with a swagger, which seems to say, “I don’t care where I.go 
or what I do as long as I get my rights, and those I am resolved to 
have at any ‘cost.” Mustard-seed is not one of your timid shyers, 
who starts at every thing he meets; he will march boldly by a 
gipsy’s camp fire, that awful terror to the pony mind in general. Nor 
is he one of your lazy horses ; he always does his work with a will, and 
would drop sooner than shirk it. In short, he is a sturdy citizen 
of the equine commonwealth, who, if things among horses fell ‘out 
as they do among men, would certainly make his way in the world. 

His companion, Puck, is of a very different nature. Puck is a pony 
of quaint unexpected tricks, and strange goblin fancies. He walks 
about nearly as much on his hind legs as on all fours ; and sometimes 
surprises the unwary stable-boy by giving him a pat on the shoulder 
with one of his front feet. If his mistress ever happens to visit him 
without the due offering of an apple or a carrot, he generally twitches 
a hair-pin out of her hair, or a button off her dress, to remind her ot 
her unpardonable neglect. In summer, when he is turned out, there is no 
hedge which can confine him to a single field. He wanders at will over 
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the whole farm ; and often when master or men least expect it, he sud- 
denly appears before them—climbing cat-like down some steep bank, or 
slipping through some impossible gap. There is a tradition on the farm 
that he was once fairly stopped by a high stone wall, when it is said he 
turned round and kicked it ina passion. Puck is so cunning that he can 
sham lameness at a moment’s notice with any old soldier in the land. 
He is very inquisitive ; and pulls to pieces everything he gets hold of, as 
if he wished to learn the way in which it was made. This the stable- 
boy, whose best hat once fell in Puck’s way, knows to his grief and 
sorrow. Puck is very sociable. He has a wonderful love and reverence 
for Mustard-seed, his usual companion. He always tries to imitate 
everything his friend does, and when the grey goes out without him, 
he neighs in the most piteous way. 

Whose cold nose do we now feel thrust into our hand? It is the nose 
of Hero, the Newfoundland dog. Hero is the most essentially princely 
of all our pets. There is a bland condescension in the manner with 
which he receives our caresses—a stately dignity in all his movements, 
that are truly royal. When any member of the family. returns home, 
or any well-known guest arrives, Hero always goes to the gate to 
meet him, and marches majestically at his side up to the front door, 
wagging his tail at regular intervals. If the visitor is a respectable-look- 
ing stranger, Hero stands at a little distance from him, and gives three 
loud barks to announce his approach to the family. There are few 
things in nature by turns more touching and more ridiculous than the 
way in which dogs cling to old customs and things. Could they have 
their will, not one tittle would ever change in their surroundings. The 
master would always go out at precisely the same time each day; the 
dinner hour would never be altered ; even the furniture would never be 
moved an inch. ‘ Nothing is sadder than to see a dog looking at the 
empty chair of some absent one whom he loves. Nothing is more 
laughable than to watch his face of disgust when he finds that the posi- 
tion of. his favourite mat is changed. 

Several times Hero has managed to slip, unnoticed by the family, 
nto church, where he lies down behind a pillar, and is so still that no 
one guesses his presence till the end of the service, when he walks out 
quietly after his master. If truth must be told, he behaves a good deal 
better than many two-legged Christians of the congregation. One day, 
Hero’s master, when walking with him, told him to wait for him at a 
certain stile till his return. The master was going to see a meadow full 
of young lambs, whose mammas would, he thought, take exception to 
the Newfoundland’s appearance in their nursery, stayed so long among 
his flock, and was so deeply absorbed by them, that he quite forgot all 
about the dog, and took adifferent way home. That afternoon Hero 
was not’seen on the premises. Evening came, cook prepared the New- 
foundland’s supper, a savoury mess of barley meal and bones, in his large 
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wooden bowl, Then she called on Hero to come and partake of it ; 
but no Hero appeared. At length, in the morning, the master recalled 
the fact of his having bidden the dog wait for him at the stile. He 
went to the place, and there sat Hero on the very spot he had left him. 

But who is this that comes bounding down the steps leading from the 
house into the farm-yard, with the orange-tan paws that so completely 
realize the old Homeric expression about “ the glancing-footed dogs?” 
This is the delight of the girls, the playmate of the boys, the idol of the 
maid-servants ; this is Peri, the black-and-tan toy terrier. Peri is the 
very embodiment of graceful elasticity. There is such airy freedom in 
the play of all her limbs, such exuberant life in her every movement ; 
her bright eyes dance with fun as she frisks around us. Her small 
well-cut ears almost meet as she pricks them in her earnest endeavours 
to understand what we are saying. Her black velvet coat, with its buff 
facings, shines with health and exercise. ‘There is more joyous vitality 
in her being than in that of any creature we ever beheld. Peri is a com- 
plete little lady in her habits and tastes. If you offer her water in a wine 
glass, she laps it with her little red tongue in the daintiest way possible. 
If you ask her to kiss you, she puts up her small mouth with a pretty, 
half-flirting air. If you put her on the table at dessert, she walks about, 
moving her feet so neatly, that not even one glass is shaken. All this she 
does from her own natural talent. She is not one of your drilled dogs 
who perform tricks, and look scared and miserable all the while, as though 
they were going through some dreadful penance. Indeed, few dogs 
ever go through what is called an education without their native wit 
being completely spoiled by it. Peri’s mother died when she was a little 
puppy; and, strange to say, a compassionate cat took a fancy to and 
brought up the orphan. From her foster mother, Peri learned the habit 
of licking her paws and rubbing them about her face. This practice 
has, in a dog, an exceedingly comical and singular appearance. The 
only similar instance we have ever heard or read of in canine history, 
is in Miss Mitford’s letters, where the same fact is related of a dog who 
also was adopted by a cat. 

Two cats, Silvia the tortoise-shell, and Belia the striped tabby, are 
purring around us and insisting on a place in the catalogue of our pets, 
Silvia is the most unselfish creature on the premises. She is entirely 
devoted to Belia, who is her daughter, and the most completely spoiled 
child in creation. Belia eats the mice which Silvia catches. If Belia 
wants a half-fledged bird, Silvia runs up the tree and shakes the victim 
down into her clutches while she sits beneath. When Belia has kittens 
the old puss stays with them in the hay-loft, taking upon herself the 
care of the family while the young one flaunts about on the house-top 
or dreams lazily by the kitchen fire. Silvia and Belia are not without 
their counterparts among human kind, mere cats though they be. 

A few handfuls of corn scattered in the middle of the yard bring 
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together a vast feathered company who surround us with varied shades 
of plumage, and with a perfect Babel of noise. Turkeys, grey, black, 
and bronze, utter their inane cry which never seems to mean anything. 
Geese cackle in an important business-like tone. Guinea-fowls with 
their military-looking red top-knots, and clerical looking white wattles, 
repeat their impatient che! che! Speckled hens and white hens, and 
dusky hens of no particular colour, cluck all at once about their diverse 
feelings-and opinions. The Cochin-china cock crows his hoarse chal- 
lenge to the Dorking his deadly foe. The graceful pea-hen blows her 
short harsh trumpet note. The splendid sultan, her mate, shivers this 
chill morning, and wishes himself no doubt on the roof of an eastern 
palace. Then there is the great pigeon tribe. One perches at the 
window of his house and gallantly begs his wife with many bows to 
come down first to breakfast while he stays at home and looks after 
domestic affairs. Another, who is a pouter, struts up very like a 
pompous old gentleman. A fan-tail darts down with a whizzing sound 
as her wings cut the air. A loving pair descend into the middle of the 
yard in a way which fully justifies their name of tumblers, In that 
sheltered corner we find a merry family party who are singing lustily, 
Their imprisoning wires prevent their coming down to pick up a grain, 
so we must stick a sprig of groundsel into their cage to make amends, 
This is a little colony of canaries. They are all brothers and sisters 
and cousins, and all live together in the most perfect harmony, except 
that sometimes when every bird takes to singing at the same moment 
there is a slight discord as to sound. little while since these canaries 
gave a charming instance of intelligence and family affection. As 
the autumn sun grew more watery and the wind more chill the 
eldest bird of the party, who was father or grandfather to all the rest, 
began to droop. Ina few days the poor old fellow became so weak 
that he could not feed himself. But his children were not going to let 
him starve. Each morning some of them picked up the grain, carried 
it to him, and fed him as tenderly as the parent birds feed their young. 
We think we cannot close this simple record of animal life better than 
with this little incident. Men in their pride have given the name of 
instinct to certain faculties in animals; but may not this same instinct 
sometimes teach our higher reason? Those who live in great cities 
know little of the inner nature of birds and beasts. To them the 
horse is but the animated machine which moves their hansom or their 
brougham ; the hen who lays the egg for their breakfast is but an 
abstract idea. Therefore should we dwellers in quiet country nooks 
who live with the animals as friends, and know-each of them by his or 
her own personality, sometimes speak out the lore we have learned in 
our solitude, that so the golden chain which stretches from the eternal 
throne down through all creation may not be forgotten among us. 
ALICE KING. 

















BY THE SILVER SEA. 


* * OING to the seaside, grandmamma! What, at this season ?” 

¥ “TI am not going for pleasure, Helen,” replied stately Mrs. 
Vanlyn. ‘The doctor says it is the only thing for your brother, poor 
child ; that he must go.” 

Helen Vanlyn believed her troublesome young brother was not so ill 
as the two old women—her grandmother and the doctor—thought him. 
She was anything but pleased at the prospect of banishment. 

“T am perfectly sure, grandmamma, that not a single family will be 
there, except ourselves.” 

‘Whether they are or not, my dear, it will make no difference to us. 
I am not going to any of the recognized seaside visiting places. Dr. 
Gall has told me of a quiet, lonely farm-house, in a solitary part of the 
seashore : and I have written to make the arrangements. Céleste has 
her orders : but if you wish to give her any particular directions about 
your things, you can.” 

Mrs. Vanlyn sailed out of the room, leaving her pretty granddaughter 
petrified with astonishment. She stood for five minutes undecided 
whether to resist this attempt to imprison her for the summer in a dreary 
farm-house, or to submit to her grandmother’s imperious commands. 

Then Céleste presented herself, horror in her eyes. The French maid 
was as much averse to this imprisonment in a solitary farm-house as 
ever Miss Vanlyn could be. Nobody to say Bonjour to! nobody to 
see the pretty toilettes! The two would have liked to resist immensely, 
had they only known how. 

They were orphans, these two children, Helen and Frederick Vanlyn, 
and their home was with their late father’s mother. Of good family, 
of good fortune, Helen, introduced the previous year, had grown to 
love the world. ‘To take her from it at the season’s height was cruelty 
indeed! Her brother, several years younger, and only a lad, had been 
delicate of late. 

Mrs, Vanlyn’s will was law, and there might be no. resistance. 
Helen irreverently called her “old:” she was not a great deal 
past sixty, and very active. The journey was made in due course, 
and the farm-house reached: Céleste and another maid attending 
them. It proved to be a large old house, buried amid oaks and elms, 
with the pleasant ripple of the sea heard in the distance, and a wide 
expanse of it seen from the upstairs windows. A lady in widow’s 
weeds, with a smile on her sweet old face, met them at the entrance- 
door. She led them through a wide, cool hall up a broad staircase to 
commodious bed-rooms, where snowy curtains shaded the open win- 
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dows, and roses crept up the frames. Rather to Helen’s astonish- 
ment, this landlady, Mrs. Allen, appeared to be a lady: she had 
expected to see a rough working woman. 

They had gone there as boarders. Mrs. Allen had declined to receive 
so large a party on any other terms. Mrs. Vanlyn had demurred at 
first: she was a proud lofty woman, and proud women like to be 
exclusive: but Dr. Gall, who had chiefly made the arrangements, per- 
suaded her to fall in with them. Mrs. Allen was a great friend of his, 
he said ; and that went some way with Mrs. Vanlyn. 

They were called to an early tea before they had well taken off their 
things, and Mrs. Vanlyn with her two grandchildren found themselves 
in a large, old-fashioned parlour. The table was spread with genuine 
Arcadian fare—snowy bread, golden butter, ruddy ham, honey clear as 
amber, and milk that was almost cream. 

The calm hostess stood behind her chair, as they entered. Two 
other people were at the table. 

“My nephew, Mr. Keith,” said Mrs. Allen’s gentle voice: and a 
young man bowed with a manner calm and courteous as her own. 

** My niece, Miss Esther Keith.” A pretty girl of seventeen smiled ; 
and bent her head with its braids of fair hair, and glanced at Helen 
with shy, sweet, blue eyes. 

They looked like gentlepeople too—but the fact went for little. To 
Mrs. Vanlyn and Helen, encased in society’s prejudices, farmers were 
farmers. Very good and worthy, no doubt; but not of their order 
The meal was taken nearly in silence; and the travellers, tired with 
the journey, retired to their rooms. 

“And this is to be my life!” thought Helen the next morning, as 
she stood at the glass, while Céleste fastened her collar, and listened to 
the breakfast bell. “What is to become of me? The books I have 
brought will not last a week. Céleste, have you any idea how long 
grandmamma thinks of staying ?” 

Céleste groaned. “I did hear her say something of four months, 
Miss Helen—if it is found to agree with Master Fred.” 

“Four months!” shrieked Helen. 

“ By that time I make the question if any one of us will be alive to 
get away,” bewailed Céleste. 

Helen descended to the breakfast room, leaving the French maid to 
her feelings. Only Mrs. Allen and her niece were there: Mrs, Vanlyn 
took the meal in her chamber. 

“Where is my brother?” rather haughtily inquired Miss Vanlyn, 
after a distant greeting. 

“Mr. Keith has taken him to the beach,” replied Mrs, Allen. “ Philip 
is very fond of children.” 

Helen looked up with a thoughtful expression. Philip Keith! Where 
had she heard that name? Somewhere, she felt sure: and she sat 
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trying to recall the vague memories attaching to it. When Mr. Keith 
came in with the boy, she looked to see if she could remember ever 
to have known him. He was a tall, distinguished-looking man, with 
brown hair and deep blue eyes: but she had certainly never seen him. 

“ A vast deal too good-looking and gentleman-like for a plain farmer,” 
thought Miss Vanlyn. “One might decidedly take him for a gentle- 
man but for knowing to the contrary.” 

She got through the forenoon somehow. Reading a little, watching 
Céleste unpack her things, listening to the woman’s lamentations. 
Between twelve and one Mrs. Vanlyn came in and told her to get 
ready for dinner. Céleste made some slight alteration in her young 
lady’s costume, and pitied the benighted condition of people who 
could dine at one o’clock. 

In the hall Helen met her brother, and gazed with wonder at his 
condition. Rumpled hair, untidy clothes, stained face and hands. 

“What have you been doing, Frederick ?” 

‘“‘T helped Miss Esther to pick strawberries ; and then I rode on the 
hay-waggon with Mr. Keith, and this evening we are going out ina 
sail-boat,” answered the boy. “Will you go with us, Helen?” 

‘We shall be very happy to have you with us, Miss Vanlyn, if you 
would like to come,” said Mr. Keith politely, but not too eagerly. 

“He has good manners, I declare,” thought Helen, again glancing 
at the young man’s face, and this time meeting the rather earnest gaze 
of his blue eyes. 

‘‘T shall see,” she said to her brother, thinking any change must bea 
relief from the dreadful monotony of the house. “Go to Margaret at 
once, sir, and get yourself put to rights.” 

They started an hour before sunset—Helen, Esther Keith, and 
Frederick. The lad was so much better already that Mrs, Vanlyn gave 
him leave to run abroad at will. 

The blue sea was tranquil as a slumbering infant. The retreating 
tide sent up long, slow waves that broke in ripples on the beach and 
went sighing back again over the glittering sands. A little sloop was 
drawn up on the beach, and Philip Keith, attired as a sailor, was pre- 
paring to shove her off, assisted by a weather-beaten old fellow answer- 
ing to the name of “ Crabbs.” ‘The young man’s agile, graceful figure 
looked well, thus dressed, even in Helen Vanlyn’s critical and super- 
cilious eye. Mr. Keith handed them to their places; and, with the 
white sail spread, they glided out to sea. 

“ He zs a gentleman ; more of one than any man I know in the great 
world,” thought Helen, as she noted his manners, heard his words. 
‘What a pity he is a farmer!” 

“ Are you afraid when on the water, Miss Vanlyn ?” asked Esther. 

“ Not when I know the boat to be in good hands,” replied Helen. 

“You may be quite at ease in this one, Miss Vanlyn.” 
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It was Philip Keith who spoke. Spoke with a quiet confidence that 
seemed to tell of power. Helen sank back amid the cushions he had 
arranged for her ; and was silent. 

Only for a moment, however : she soon roused herself and joined in 
the conversation the others were keeping up. Led away by the seduc- 
tions of the time—the beauty of the evening, the delight of the sail— 
she forgot pride, forgot prejudices, and yielded to the pleasures of the 
companionship. Her colour deepened, her eyes brightened, rosy 
dimples found their way into her cheeks, and her pretty lips parted with 
peals of laughter. It became a very lively party altogether. Philip’s 
reserve, Helen’s coldness; and Esther’s timidity seemed thrown to the 
fresh wind that filled the sail; and “ Crabbs ” laughed at Fred Vanlyn’s 
boyish nonsense. 

On, flew the sloop before the wind, till the sunset dyed sea and sky 
with its rosy glow, till the glow faded away, and the moon shone out 
of the blue sky, and turned every ripple on the water to silver. 

“ A silver sea is more beautiful than any sea,” said Esther Keith. 

Then the boy, sitting on a pile of ballast bags with Helen’s shawl 
wrapped close around him, began to sing in a clear, sweet, ringing voice 
an old song that her words brought to his memory. 

Hilda is a lofty lady, 
Very proud is she ; 

I am but a simple herdsman, 
Dwelling by the sea. 

Hilda has a lofty palace, 
Broad, and white, and high ; 


Forty good dogs guard the portals, 
But my cot have I! 


Hilda, from her palace windows, 
Looketh down on me, 

Keeping with my dove-brown oxen 
By the silver sea. 

When her dulcet harp she playeth, 
Wild birds, singing nigh, 

Cluster near her white hands, listening ; 
But my reed have I! 


“Ts that all?” asked Esther, after a little pause. 

“ All I know,” answered Frederick. 

“Then you don’t know what became of them?” 

“ Became of what?” inquired Fred in astonishment. 

“Why, of Hilda and the herdsman.” 

“No, I don’t. What do you suppose they did, Miss Esther? Do 
you think he ever got the palace he wanted ?” asked Fred. 

“Yes, I do,” said Esther unhesitatingly. ‘I think he loved her so 
dearly that she was obliged to love him, and when she married him the 
palace was his.” 

Master Frederick nodded approval of this arrangement. But Helen 
Vanlyn shook her head. 
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“No, no!” she said. ‘I don’t think the lofty lady even knew of 
the existence of the herdsman under her palace window. She pro- 
bably noticed the oxen (dove-brown oxen must be picturesque), but 
the herdsman, never. Or, if she saw him and knew he loved her, she 
could never forget the difference between them. Or she may have 
thought it was her palace alone he cared for, and then——” 

Helen stopped abruptly: it almost seemed to her that she was 
getting personal. Miss Vanlyn’s large fortune had attracted some 
suitors already : she had resented it, and it came into her mind now. 
The last words had been uttered bitterly, and her brow clouded. 

“I think perhaps the herdsman did not care at all for the palace,” 
spoke Philip Keith in a quiet tone. “He might have been glad if the 
silver sea had flowed over it and washed it away, and left him only 
Hilda, his cot, and his reed. But as that could not be, he was too 
proud to tell her of his love, and so——” 

“¢ And so—what ?” asked Fred impatiently, as he stopped. 

‘‘ And so she never knew it till the end of time,” concluded Philip. 

This was not satisfactory to the boy. He made a diversion by asking 
Crabbs what /4e thought became of Hilda and the herdsman. 

“Why,” said the old man dryly, “I ’spose some o’ them forty good 
dogs flew out and barked at him ; and he thought he’d best pasture them 
cattle of his’n a little further away from the place, and to stop thinking 
about Hilda.” 

The laugh that followed this practical remark banished everything 
like sentiment for the time, and they were merry again. The boy sang 
another song, and then bade his sister sing, saying she could sing better 
than he. Nothing loth perhaps, Helen began a sweet capricious little 
German air from “ Loreley,” telling Fred to take the second verse. But 
the boy either could not, or would not. 

“Then it is at an end,” said Helen. 

What was her surprise when Mr. Keith took up the air with a rich 
tenor voice, and style of singing finished as her own. His pronunciation 
of the German words was perfect. 

“ You must have learned German abroad, Mr. Keith,” she remarked 
quietly, when the song was over. 

‘“‘T learned that air from a young German, who was an intimate friend 
of mine for some years,” he answered, and then busied himself in pre- 
paring to set sail homeward. 

Helen fancied that he had evaded her question ; and when the bustle 
of tacking was over, she put another. 

“That was not all he taught you, Mr. Keith?” 

“ By no means,” said Philip, laughing. “TI learned how to smoke, 
and fence, and waltz from the same friend,” 

“ And to read German and speak it ?” 
‘No, that I knew before.” 
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“‘ Why, where did you learn it?” cried Helen, some wonder in her eyes. 

“ At Heidelberg.” 

Helen leaned her arm upon the gunwale and her cheek on her hand, 
and meditated. 

“Then you have been up the Rhine, and have seen the Loreley-berg, 
and Bingen, and—all the rest of it?” she asked presently. 

He did not deny the fact. 

“ And the Alps—and Rome, perhaps—and Paris?” 

“Wes, I have seen them all, Miss Vanlyn.” . 

Miss Vanlyn felt just a little envious—envious of the farmer, Philip 
Keith !—It had been the great desire of her life to go abroad, and her 
grandmother had never allowed her. She lapsed into silence. 

Bump went the boat on the sands. ‘Their sail was over. Helen’s 
hand, ungloved just then, rested in Mr. Keith’s, as he handed her 
ashore: its soft touch sent a thrill through his nerves, and set his 
heart beating hotly. ‘This beautiful girl had a strange charm for him; 
if not in love with her, he was very near it. 

“Thank you,” said Helen softly. “It has been so delightful !—just 
like a dream !—that lovely sky and the calm sea.” 

“ The silver sea,” repeated he. 

Mrs. Vanlyn was terribly angry at their indy arrival. Helen glided 
into her cool stately self indoors, and neither looked at nor spoke to 
Mr. Keith again during the evening. 

“And I hope he will not be so foolish as to look at me!” she 
thought. “If granny suspected me capable of condescending to any- 
thing like a flirtation with this Philip Keith, she’d whisk us all off on a 
broomstick to some desert even more intolerable than this.” 

Miss Vanlyn slept tranquilly that night as usual : she was not quite 
unconscious of the fact that she might be in a fair way to rob one heart 
of its peace, and set it throbbing with impossible hopes and dreams. 

As she floated into the breakfast-room the next morning, a lovely 
vision of white muslin and rose-coloured ribbons, she met the eager 
glance of Philip Keith’s deep blue eyes, and knew that they had been 
watching for her. Master Fred was not well; Mrs. Vanlyn would keep 
upstairs with him until dinner time, she said. And upon that Philip 
Keith’s spirits wickedly rose several degrees. 

A gentle rain was falling, and Philip made it the excuse to stay 
indoors. Esther and Mrs. Allen were busy with domestic duties ; 
Mr. Keith and Helen had the forenoon to themselves. Ah! that long, 
summer morning in the cool, shaded parlour! How sweet was the 
odour of jasmine that floated through the open windows! 

There was a wren in the. vines of the woodbine by the window, 
“‘ singing with wet wings,” as the rain fell steadily around her. Philip 
never heard a wren’s note again without a thrilling memory of that 
morning, when he and Helen sat by the. window and read German 
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poetry, and talked of Goethe and Schiller, and the Rhine, and Loreley, 
and the beauty of German women, and—in short of so many things, 
that the long morning was all too short for both of them. 

Philip told her many stories of student life abroad; of hunting 
adventures in the Alps, and mad Parisian gaieties, and gondola voyages 
in Venice : and when the dinner time came round, she had not believed 
it was eleven. She escaped to her room and Céleste, with an excla- 
mation of astonishment. 

“TI wonder if your real dinner robes will ever get worn again, 
mademoiselle ?” 

“Certainly not down here, Céleste.” 

“Ma foi! they will have time to drop into an impossible mode,” cried 
the angry Céleste. 

Mrs. Vanlyn was present at dinner: and Helen relapsed into cool- 
ness and stateliness, She did not entirely escape scrutiny. 

“Where did you get that jasmine, Helen? I hope you have not been 
out in the rain.” 

{ 


“It grew very close to the window,” was Helen’s evasive answer ; 
and her cheeks flushed crimson. It was Philip Keith who had 
picked it for her: reaching out into the rain to gather the perfumed 
stars, and watching in silent admiration while she bent her head to 
fasten the flowers in her waving hair, and then looked up to ask if 
“that was pretty.” Pretty! He had never seen anything so fascinatingly 
pretty as the picture she made then. 

Miss Helen Vanlyn had as decidedly lapsed into as hot a flirtation 
with the farmer, as she would have done with any attractive man of 
birth and breeding. 

“ How was it, you were sent abroad for your education ?” he asked 
him one day, almost disparagingly. And he guessed what she meant— 
that it was out of place—that his superior education altogether was 
above his station in life. 

“I suppose they thought I should get a better one there than here, 

Miss Vanlyn. But I have gone in for some at home.” 

One day he let slip a word, quite inadvertently, by which she learnt 
he had been at college here. 

“ You at college!” she exclaimed, in the supercilious accents she 
now and then used to Philip Keith. 

“Scatcely worth while, was it, Miss Vanlyn?” was the careless 
answer. “Classic honours don’t show a man how to plant wheat and 
rear sheep.” 

Miss Vanlyn said no more. But she thought the education he must 
have had quite out of place for a working farmer. The days went on. 
Went on for Mr. Keith and Helen Vanlyn in a kind of dream. Very 
pleasant, perhaps; but foolishly imprudent. There were’ morning 
meetings in the hay-field—Philip as hard at work as any of his men, 
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afternoon talkings, evening sails over the silver sea. It grew into 
a strangely fascinating amusement with the young lady, this flirtation 
with Philip Keith. His eyes, under the moonlight sky, would seek hers 
yearningly, his voice take a tender tone that thrilled through her whole 
-heart : it by chance their hands met, they would linger together longer 
than they need have done. Old Granny noticed nothing. Absorbed in 
her care for Frederick, seeing that he got better and stronger, she stayed 
on. Ifthe boy died, a fine estate would be lost to the family. As to any 
danger to Miss Vanlyn’s heart from the society of a young farmer, so 
absurd a thought could never have entered Mrs. Vanlyn’s mind. 

“My nephew and niece were brought up to expectations of a large 
fortune,” observed Mrs, Allen one day to the old lady, as if in apology 
for their education and accomplishments. “ But the expectations failed ; 
and they have only my home. Philip manages my little farm well : 
he is very dutiful.” 

“Oh, ay,” replied Mrs. Vanlyn. It did not concern her, this loss : 
and she certainly never thought it could concern Helen. 

And so the days of Elysium wenton. As the season advanced, friends 
of the Vanlyns came down, and: were located near: in cottages, in any 
thing, some in the old farm-house: for Mrs. Vanlyn had written of this 
health-giving and romantic spot, and people hastened to it. Their 
great friends, the Forsythes came: and before Helen left home she had 
carried on a flirtation with John Forsythe. 

So there were two now. But Philip Keith saw which she really 
liked. He was not deceived. Her cheeks would flush at his approach ; 
her eyes wore a softer light when they met his. As to Philip, his every 
thought was hers. How it was to end, he knew not: he only knew he 
loved her as he should never love any other. 

But things could not go on like this for ever. There came a day 
when he was roused from his dream. 

One evening Piilip came in and found Esther in the porch : the rest, 
she said, had all gone to the beach. As he sat down, tired with the 
day’s work, she stood by him, and ran her fingers through his hair. 

“ Philip,” she said presently in a low guarded tone, “do you know 
that Miss Vanlyn is very rich—an heiress ! ” 

“No!” he exclaimed, for the words seemed to stun him, “it is 
her brother who is rich.” 

“ And she also. She has a tremendous fortune, Philip.” 

‘“*T—J never thought about it,” hesitated Philip. 

“And now, Philip, let me tell you,” continued Esther with fond 
sisterly confidence, “ that girl likes you. She /oves you. Iam sure of 
it. And her money would help you——-” 

“‘ Hush, child!” 

Philip Keith put his hand upon the too fast lips. He did not like to 
hear this. Some one else had, unfortunately, heard it too. From the 
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dark parlour there glided a white, noiseless figure, that flitted rapidly 
up the stairs and disappeared within Helen Vanlyn’s room. Esther 
was mistaken,in supposing a// had gone to the beach. 

Trembling with indignation, she stood in her chamber, her cheeks 
scarlet, her eyes blazing. So! they had been speculating upon her 
fortune had they, this sister and brother ? 

She had really believed Philip Keith loved her for herself, and the 
shock was great. Not for an instant did she acknowledge to herself 
that she had liked him, or had fancied him noble, honourable, and true 
as a knight of old; but there came over her a feeling as if “‘she never 
would believe in any one again,” and then her anger was lost in a 
flood of tears, and a tempest of sobs that came from her heart. 

After that she rose up with a sudden resolve. She would be 
revenged speedily and deeply. Her tears were dried, Céleste was 
called: and when the party returned from the beach, Helen came down 
to tea looking so brilliantly lovely that a little murmur ran round the 
table, and Mrs. Vanlyn exclaimed at her— 

‘“‘Why, child, what have you been doing to yourself?” 

“JT am sorry you don’t like me, grandmamma,” said Helen with a 
little laugh. ‘I have only put on what Céleste calls my ‘sackcloth and 
ashes.’ ” 

And indeed the silver-gray silk with its black lace was sombre 
enough ; but it was lit up by scarlet roses in her hair, and the gleam 
of great carbuncles set in Etruscan gold; and, above all, by her 
sparkling eyes and the vivid carmine of her lips and cheeks. Her spirits 
seemed as bright as her beauty to-night. She sat uttering all manner 
of gay, airy absurdities, and laughing at her own nonsense, in spite of 
the headache she complained of; and no one noticed she was eating 
nothing—except Philip. Philip whose handsome young face seemed 
suddenly to have grown older and sterner, to have lost all the fresh 
colour that used to glow under the bronze on his cheek. The fire had 
died out of his blue eyes, and they wore a strange, listless, weary look. 
But still they sought Helen’s fair face, and lingered there. 

Helen sang that night in a voice more thrilling and exquisite than 
ever ; and Philip sang with her, when she asked him, with a smile and 
a touch of her little hand on his arm. 

“Oh! sing this, p/ase, Mr. Keith!” cried Laura Forsythe, taking 
up a piece of music and putting it before Helen. It was Beethoven’s 
“ Adelaide.” : 

Philip roused himself with a start, and gazed into Helen’s eyes as she 
played the prelude ; then his whole soul was poured into the tender, 
passionate words, and his love thrilled in every note. His glance 
burned her cheeks, and set her trembling, so that, as the last sweet, 
melancholy note died away, her hands fell from the keys quivering and 
icy cold. The room came forward with rapturous thanks and praises, 
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and Helen, with a sensation of sudden relief, pushed back her seat and 
left the piano. Her resolution, to implant a sting in his breast, was 
faltering, her courage failing under the magnetic glance of those blue 
eyes. But pride came to her aid. 

“T will doit. He shall see that ‘Miss Vanlyn’s fortune’ is not so 
easy to win,” she mentally said. ‘ Will you tell me what is the matter 
with you?” she asked in a low tone, quietly going up to Philip’s side. 
“You don’t look like yourself to-night.” 

“TI did not know I was looking differently from usual,” said Philip, 
trying to speak steadily, but not quite succeeding. 

“Ah! but I did. I know you so well, you see,” and her eyes 
sought his face with a sweet, grave look. “Is it not very warm here? 
Does it make your head ache, all this light and noise?” 

Philip started witharemembrance. ‘TI had forgotten your headache, 
Miss Vanlyn. Will you come to the porch where it is cool and ie gana 

“ Yes,” she said at once. 

From the porch in the quiet starlight, with odours of jasmine and 
honeysuckle filling the air, and the low rolling of the ocean in the 
distance, they wandered up and down, her hand on his arm—which ‘he 
offered and she took—and her soft, bewildering voice in his ear. 
He was very quiet. He answered her questions absently, and when 
she ceased to speak he was silent, too. At last he asked whether she 
was not tired ; and they seated themselves under the trees. The noise 
of the waves alone broke the stillness. Miss Vanlyn was an adept at 
flirtation, at making her lovers’ hearts ache ; but it seemed to her that 
her power was failing now. Suddenly there camea ripple of music from 
inside the room : Master Fred Vanlyn was singing his favourite song. 

Philip started with a sigh, speaking hurriedly. ‘Miss Vanlyn, I 
believe I shall leave home to-morrow. I may not see you again, 
perhaps. I have to thank you for a few pleasant weeks that I—I can 
never forget. Will you let me shake hands with you? I am not very 
well, I believe, and I must say good-night—and good-by.” 

He rose and held out his hand. Helen rose, too, bewildered and 
frightened. 

“Going away !” she faltered : and then her voice failed utterly. She 
could only put out her hand. 

Philip held it for an instant in a strong clasp; the next he was gone, 
and she sank back trembling and half sobbing. In that same moment 
she was called to from within. They wanted her to make up the lancers. 
Apparently calm and cool, she entered. 

“The light dazzles me,” she said, screening her eyes: but smiling 
gaily as Mr. Forsythe claimed her hand for the set. 

It was over at last—that weary, joyless dance. Somehow they began 
to talk about Philip Keith. 

Rather a nice young fellow,” said the gentleman carelessly. “The 
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sister is very pretty. I suppose you know he is the Keith in that great 
lawsuit, Miss Vanlyn: ‘ Keith versus Martin ?’?” 

Helen started. Vow she knew wheré she had become so familiar 
with the name, Philip Keith. It was in hearing two eminent lawyers 
discuss the case—a suit to recover an immense property to which 
Philip was the rightful heir: but which it was very doubtful whether 
he would succeed in. The suit had been so long pending that people 
had ceased to talk or think about it. Ina moment it was all made 
clear to Helen’s mind : the gentlemanly manners, the gentleman’s edu- 
cation. She cried herself to sleep that night. 

Breakfast over the following morning, she wandered to the beach, for 
the first time in her life miserably unhappy. She had not seen Philip, 
and concluded he was gone. The whole world was sad without Aim. 
In a moment, before she knew any one was near, he was with her—he, 
Philip Keith. The noise of the in-coming tide had drowned his foot- 
steps. But—what had happened? His face was flushed and animated, 
his eyes beamed with eager, triumphant light. 

“Miss Vanlyn, will you let me speak to you? I could not tell you 
till now, but I think you must have seen how deeply, how truly I love 
you. Will you let me hope that I have not altogether mistaken you ? 
That you do not quite dislike me?” 

Helen was silent—just because she cou/d not speak. The colour that 
had come so vividly into her cheeks a moment ago faded as rapidly 
away, leaving her very lips white. , This was her moment of revenge, 
and she wouid not weakly let it slip. Oh, the contrary ways of woman! 

“‘T am sorry to have misled you, Mr. Keith,” she returned coldly and 
distantly. “You Aave very strangely mistaken me.” 

Her voice would have trembled at the next word, but there was no 
need to say more. Philip Keith drew back with a face as deadly pale 
as her own; his passionate eyes were fixed in stern reproach on her face. 

“*T might have known,” he said bitterly, “ that Miss Vanlyn could 
never forget the difference between us—between Hilda and the herds- 
man. You have deceived me wilfully, Helen Vanlyn: but you will 
know in time that I have loved you, and not your fortune.” 

He turned and left her. She stood shivering, knowing that she had 
thrown away her life’s happiness. A party came flocking on to the 
beach then with shouts of merriment, and she had to smile in return. 

All the day long it was the same; no solitude: first one with her, 
then another. Late in the evening she escaped, and got to the beach - 
alone, and sat down on a large stone there. How often she had sat on 
it with Philip! They had called it Ehrenbreitstein, and had once 
laughingly promised never to speak anything but truth and honesty 
when occupying that seat. 

There she sat now, weeping the bitterest tears she had ever shed. 
Sat until the moon rose, and the sea turned to silver. Suddenly, a dark 
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shadow lay on the moonlit sand, and Helen could not repress a scream 
as she saw a man’s figure beside her. 

“Pardon me!” said Philip Keith. ‘But Mrs. Vanlyn asked me to 
~ come and see after you. They thought you were lost.” 

“ Have you come home again ?” she asked in her surprise. 

“ T-have not left it yet.” 

Helen, her nerves shaken, her heart miserable, burst into tears. He 
asked—coldly—what was the matter: and got no answer. In a moment, 
with startling energy he went to her, his voice hoarse with emotion. 

“Oh Helen! Miss Vanlyn! Remember your promise about this 
stone, our Ehrenbreitstein! Helen, my darling, don’t you love me?” 

“Yes, I do,” sobbed Helen, speaking out the truth in her pain. And 
Philip’s arm went round her and drew her face to his shoulder. 

“Then you can forget the difference between Hilda and the herds- 
man ?.” asked he. 

“ J can, if you can,” she said humbly. “If you will only not mind 
my having a little money, and forgive me for being a flirt and a story- 
teller, when you were so good and honest.” 

It’s a satisfaction to know that,” he said softly : “because now I 
may tell you what I heard this morning—before I spoke to you at all 
about “his. The suit, ‘Keith versus Martin,’ has been decided in my 
favour: and my uncle’s estate is all mine—and yours,” he added softly. 

Then there were so many things to talk about, and they were so happy 
as they sat there by the silver.sea, that they forgot the passing time. 
Helen sprang to her feet, blushing deeply in the moonlight. 

“Oh! what will they all think!” she cried. ‘ Let us hurry home.” 

“Yes, for I have not yet told my good news of this morning there,” 
he said : “ not even to my aunt and Esther. How glad they will be!” 

* You have not told them, Philip !” 

“No. I was too miserable. I shall have to tell them something 
else now,” he whispered. And the blushing cheeks bent down from his 
were so beautiful that he could but kiss them in the moonlight. 

“Helen! Why, Helen, have you been drowned? Grandmamma 
thinks you must be.” 

The voice was the boy’s voice, Frederick’s. He came on to meet 
them singing out his favourite words. 


‘* Hilda from her palace window, 
Looketh down on me : 
I am but a simple herdsman 
By the silver sea,” 
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